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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  The  Graphic,  the  be^  lUns- 
trated  Paper  of  England,  the  publishers  of 
Every  Saturday  receive  electrotypes 
from  the  original  blocks  of  all  the  illustra¬ 
tions  which  appear  in  that  paper. 

The  best  of  the  pictures  in  The  Graphic 
thus  appear  in  Evert  Saturday  by  hon¬ 
orable  arrangement,  and  are  printed  from 
the  English  plates  entire^  and  unmuti¬ 
lated  and  with  all  the  perfection  of  the 
originals.  As  this  arrangement  is  confined 
exclnsively  to  Evert  Saturday,  any 
other  American  paper  using  pictures  firom 
The  Graphic  must  print  them  firom  hasty 
and  imperfect  transfers  made  in  this  coun¬ 
ty-  _ 

Back  Numbers  of  Every  Saturday 
from  January  Ist  can  be  supplied  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Publishers  or  any  newsdealer. 


GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  THINKERS. 

HE  recent  publication  in  England  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  laments  Bunsen’s 
“  God  in  History,”  —  which  Susanna  Wink- 
worth  has  translated  into  what  we  most  call 
a  kind  of  Kdgion  English,”  — is  specially 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  contrast 
between  German  and  French  modes  of 
treating  the  highest  questions  of  thoi^ht 
and  life.  The  German  thinker  has  depth  of 
nature  as  well  as  extent  of  erudition,  com¬ 
bines  practical  earnestness  with  speculative 
audacity,  and  by  looking  at  ideas  as  spirit¬ 
ual  forces  connects  knowledge  with  power. 
The  French  thinker,  however  masteiiy  Us 
powers  of  research  and  exposition,  gives  the 
impression  of  shallower  spiritual  experience, 
and  investigates  rather  to  gratify  the  intelli¬ 
gent  curiosity  of  his  readers  than  to  invigo¬ 
rate  and  deepen  their  spiritual  life.  Riiloso- 
phy,  with  the  German,  radiates  heat  as  well 
as  light,  and  is  a  source  of  inmiration  as 
well  as  information;  with  the  Frenchman, 
it  is  commonly  valued  for  its  light  alone. 
Students  of  German  philosophy  feel  it  as  an 
influence  shying  character  as  well  as  en¬ 
lightening  intellect;  students  of  French 
philosophy  are  content  with  the  generaliza¬ 
tions  it  lodges  in  the  nnderstandmg.  The 
result  is  that  the  French  thinker  never 
comes  face  to  face  with  what  the  German 
considers  the  real  problems  to  be  solved, 
and  obtains  hu  neatness  and  clearness  of 
statement  by  avoiding  those  obscure,  elusive 
facts  of  consciousness  which  are  essential  to 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  phenomena 
he  explores.  An  old  philoeopbn  defined 
the  som  as  composed  of  earth,  air,  fire,  wa¬ 
ter,  and.  something  else  which  he  could  not 
name.  In  French  metaphysics  this  «  some¬ 
thing  else  ”  is  left  oat,  though  it  is  the  one 
thing  to  be  prinaiily  considoed. 


Bunsen  and  Renan  may  be  taken  as  e.x- 
amples  of  this  opposition  between  German 
ana  French  modes  of  thought.  Both,  as 
considered  in  their  works,  are  scholars  of 
more  tiian  ordinary  acquirements ;  both  are 
honest  and  independent  thinkers ;  and  both 
are  popular  with  large  bodies  of  intelligent 
readers  who '  have  no  special  aptitude  for 
philosoi^y  or  theology.  As  writers,  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Frenchman  is  at  once  evi¬ 
dent.  In  ease,  grace,  ligditness,  precision, 
the  style  of  Renan  is  almost  unmatched  in 
contemporary  French  literature,  and  the 
soft  glow  of  sentiment  which  penetrates  it 
gives  it  a  peculiar  fiwcination  which  it  could 
not  derive  even  firom  its  clearness  and  flow. 
Yet  Bunsen,  though  comparatively  a  clumsy 
writer,  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  popular 
instincts,  and  had  a  passion  for  the  diinision 
of  high  truth.  Renan,  on  the  contrary,  has 
a  fine  intellectual  contempt  for  common 
minds,  despairs  of  their  capacity  for  philo¬ 
sophic  truth,  is  impelled  by  no  desire  to 
make  proselytes,  and  provided  the  State 
and  Church  do  not  interfere  with  his  right 
to  think,  is  perfectly  content  that  the  bodieB 
and  souls  of  the  great  majority  of  men 
should  be  delivered  over  to  their  guidance. 
Insisting  on  freedom  for  the  select  band  of 
true  phuosophers,  he  is  willing  that  the  rest 
of  mankind  should  submit  to  such  despot¬ 
isms  and  believe  in  such  nonsense  as  they 
please.  It  is  not  his  business  to  attempt 
rousing  them  against  any  government,  how¬ 
ever  tyrannical  and  corrupt,  or  any  church, 
however  sunk  in  superstition  and  error. 
There  is  something  feminine  in  the  way  he 
shrinks  from  the  coarse  contact  of  ordinary 
humanity.  He  is  a  seeker  after  the  truth 
for  the  light  it  gives,  and  for  the  delicious 
intellectual  enjoyment  he  experiences  in  its 
investigation  and  statement  He  would  not 
stoop  to  controversy  with  the  ablest  cham¬ 
pions  of  what  he  considers  error,  but  rather 
looks  down  upon  them  with  a  sad  smile  of 
compassionate  contempt  Isolated  as  he  is 
from  the  passions,  prejudices,  beliefs,  and 
conflicts  of  the  age,  he  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  a  real  person  as  a  flexible  intellect. 
Bunsen’s  morm  earnestness,  on  the  contrary, 
is  even  more  marked  than  his  mental  capac¬ 
ity,  and  the  soul  of  the  man  is  felt  in  every 
utterance  of  the  scholar. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  differences 
between  these  men  come  vividly  out  in  their 
judgments  on  other  men.  Renan  and  Bun- 
se^ave  both  written  on  Dr.  Channing,  — 
Renan  with  a  kind  of  good-natured  tolerance, 
Bunsen  with  the  most  fervid  admiration. 
To  Renan,  Channing  was  a  man  whose 
moral  excellence  commanded  respect,  but 
whose  mental  deficiencies  and  limitations 
were  such  as  to  deprive  his  works  of  any  in¬ 
terest  to  advanced  thinkers.  According  to 
Renan,  Channing,  as  a  writer,  had  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  art  or  style;  and,  in  respect  to 
matter,  he  lacked  information,  critical  pow¬ 
er,  high  originality  of  sentiment ;  his  theol¬ 
ogy  was  on  Franklin’s  pattern,  with  no 
great  reach  of  metaphysics,  with  no  trans¬ 
cendental  aims;  and  witb  all  this,  his 
rationalism  was  timid,  for  “  what  sort  of 
rationalist  is  he  who  admits  miracle,  proph¬ 
ecy,  a  revelation  ?  ”  The  least  inconven¬ 
ience  in  a  world  framed  on  Channing’s 
ideas  would  be  that  “  people  would  die  of 
weariness  there;  genius  would  be  useless, 
peat  art  would  be  impossible.”  Goodness 
is  not  adequate  ”  to  solve  the  problem  of 
things.  Its  part  is  exceedingly  lovely  to 
console  this  ufe,  but  not  to  extract  its  secret. 
For  this,  knowledge  and  genius  are  as  ne¬ 
cessary  as  Ovation  of  heart  and  parity  of 
soul.”  As  Channing  thus  fails  to  satisfy 
Renan’s  intellectual  wants,  he  cannot  fitly 
estimate  him  as  an  inspiring  soul. 

If  we  turn  to  Bunsen,  a  man  ftilly  equal  if 
not  superior  to  Renan  in  philosophic  and 
thcolopcal  knowledge,  we  find  a  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  judgment.  Bunsen  grasps  Channing’s 
soul,  and  detects  spiritual  forces  where 
null  only  finds  wearisome  though  morally 
excellent  commonplaces.  “  Channing,”  he 
exclaims,  “  is  an  antique  hero,  with  a  Chris¬ 
tian  heart.  He  is  a  man  like  a  Hellene,  a 
citizen  like  a  Roman,  a  Christian  like  an 
Apostle.”  “  In  Channing’s  view,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  is  grounded  on  that  filial  re¬ 
lationship  to  God  which  is  the  root  of  the 
true  brotherhood  of  men,  and  on  a  living 
and  active  faith,  manifesting  its  pure  effects 
in  love  to  the  brethren,  and  a  life  of  self-sac¬ 
rifice  for  mankind.”  “  If  such  a  man, 
whose  whole  life  and  conversation,  in  the 
sight  of  all  his  fellow-citizens,  stand  in 
a^lnte  correspondence  with  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  his  Christian  language,  and  are 
without  a  spot,  be  not  a  prophet  of  God’s 
presence  in  humanity,  I  know  of  none  such.” 

This  is  the  highest  pnuse  that  Channing 
has  ever  received,  and  it  comes  not  fix>m  a 
mere  moral  enthnsiast,  but  from  a  man 


whose  intellect  had  explored  all  systems, 
and)  whose  scholarship  Channing  would 
have  surveyed  with  simple  astonishment. 
“  A  prophet  of  God’s  presence  in  humanity  ” 
—  if  Renan  were  that,  would  he  not  find 
that  he  not  only  had  “  consolation  in  this 
life,”  but  was  in  a  position  to  “  extract  its 
secret  ”  ? 


THE  WOMAN’S  SLTFRAGE  QUES¬ 
TION. 

£  have  read  more  than  we  shall  ever 
read  i^ain  upon  the  general  subject  of 
woman’s  rights  from  the  theoretical  point  of 
view.  We  have  gone  over  it,  more  or  less 
thoroughly,  with  every  writer  of  account, 
from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  Lucy  Stone  Black- 
well  on  the  one  side,  and  mm  the  Rev. 
Horace  Bushnell  down,  down  to  the  llev. 
J.  D.  Fulton  on  the  other.  We  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  consider  it  historically,  senti¬ 
mentally,  analogically,  deductively*,  and  in 
every  other  way,  except  expeninentally. 
We  have  puzzled  over  the  standing  conun¬ 
drum  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  We  have 
endeavored  to  frame  an  hypothesis  of  wo¬ 
man’s  rights  from  the  wrongs  which  have 
too  generally  been  her  lot.  We  have  pe¬ 
rused,  we  hope  with  becoming  reverence, 
the  Apostle’s  injunction  about  woman’s 
wearing  long  hair  and  keeping  silence  in 
the  churches,  and  have  got  lost  in  the  vain 
effort  to  sec  what  that  nad  to  do  with  the 
question  of  female  suffrage  as  it  stares  us  in 
the  face  to-day.  In  short,  with  regard  to 
the  whole  a  priori  aspect  of  the  matter,  we 
are  inclined  to  adopt  the  lines  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  written  though  they  were  with  quite 
a  different  object  in  view :  — 

“  Let  the  loni;  contention  cease  } 

Oeese  are  swans  and  swans  are  geese  ) 

Let  them  have  it  how  they  wlii ; 

Thou  art  tired  ” - . 

Wfc  are  led  at  last  to  decline  this  exces¬ 
sive  study  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  female  suffrage,  not  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  destitute  of  interest,-  still  less  because 
it  is  disagreeable,  —  for  it  is  not ;  but  be¬ 
cause  the  question  has  at  length  reached  a 
practical  stage  which  makes  all  this  kind  of 
inquiry*  unnecessary  and  irrelevant.  Who 
cared  about  Ham’s  descendants,  or  the  old 
craniological  dispute,  when  the  question  of 
emancipation  became  the  hinge  of  this  na¬ 
tion’s  destinies?  Female  suffrage  is  not 
quite  so  urgent  as  that,  but  it  is  at  last  put 
into  a  shape  equally  far  removed  from  the 
rudimentary  stages  of  discussion.  John 
Marshall  told  the  young  practitioner  whose 
platitudes  were  insufferable  even  to  the 
stout  judicial  ear :  “  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  may  be  presumed  to  know 
something.”  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  also,  ought  to  know  something  by 
this  time  about  me  woman’s  rights  question. 
Besides,  that  branch  of  it  relating  to  suffrage 
has  taken  a  definite  form  which  necessitates, 
sooner  or  later,  decisive  results.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  as  well  as  in  other  States,  a  regular 
Woman’s  Suffrage  Party  has  been  organized, 
thus  bringing  the  whole  subject  betbre  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  as  one  of  immediate 
practical  interest. 

And  here  the  inquiry  arises :  Is  the  case 
yet  properly  made  up  for  immediate  popular 
decision  by  the  male  voters  of  the  commu¬ 
nity?  Are  the  appellant  parties  duly  in 
court,  either  by  proxy  or  in  person  ?  In 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  it  is  claimed 
that  some  250,000  women  demand  the  right 
of  admission  to  the  ballot-box.  On  the 
other  band  it  can  be  said  what  evidence 
have  we  that  10,000  are  earnestly  making 
that  demand  ?  A  spirited  meeting  here  and 
there,  a  few  brilliant  lady  advocates  of  the 
reform,  constitute  no  proof  that  the  change 
is  so  generally  desired  that  it  would  be  worn 
making.  StUl  less  are  any  theoretical  ar¬ 
gumentations  going  to  i^upply  the  place  of  a 
simple  question  of  fact,  innovation  in¬ 
volved  may  be  the  most  plausible  ever  asked 
for  or  imagined,  but  if  those  who  are  to 
profit  by  it  do  not  indicate  that  they  want 
It,  or  wUl  use  it  when  they  get  it,  —  or,  in 
other  words,  give  no  sign  of  being  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  present  arrangement,  —  why 
should  anything  more  be  done  about  it? 
Surely,  the  women  of  this  Commonwealth 
are  intelligent  enough  to  know  their  ^hts, 
and,  certainly,  knowing,  they  dare  maintain 
them.  If  thev  are  oppressed  or  injured  in 
any  of  their  legal  or  civil  rights  by  reason 
of  their  disfiranchisement,  if  they  have  any 
grievances  to  be  redressed  by  suflrage,  they 
do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  fact ;  Uiey  are 
already  conscious  of  it  and  of  its  remedy. 

We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  tha^  on 
this  great  question,  the  men  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  will  cheerfully  abide  by  and  give  effect 
to  the  decision  of  the  women  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  We  may,  in  our  own  minds,  think  tha 


present  position  of  woman,  as  among  the 
male  voter’s  constituents,  whose  welfare  is 
always  taken  into  account  and  whoso  influ¬ 
ence  is  always  felt,  is  well  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  We  may  think  that  the 
present  system  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
affording  all  the  amelioration  and  improve¬ 
ment  that  the  real  ipter^sts  of  woman  may 
require.  But  then,,we.  a|Mit  ^t^t  ours  is 
necessarily  a  one-aideii'iiieEr,,„TTie  other 
half  of  Massachusetts,  oh  ^  question  like 
this,  is  the  better  baliV  At  any  rate,  the 
will  of  the  actual  majority  uf  our  adult  pop¬ 
ulation  —  for  the  census  shows  that  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  are  in  the  minority  —  is 
altogether  too  important  a  factor  in  the  case 
not  to  be  consulted  beforehand  and  taken  as 
the  real  arbiter  of  the  issue.  When  that 
will  is  pronounced  the  whole  question  will 
be  settled,  for  we  have  not  professedly 
founded  a  government  on  public  opinion  to 
stop  it  at  this  late  day  from  going  to  its  logi¬ 
cal  conclusions,  and  Massachusetts  has  nut 
made  herself  the  laboratory  of  reforms  to 
close  her  doors  against  her  own  citizens. 
Let  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  canvass,  then,  go 
on,  but,  first  of  all,  for  woman’s  suffrage. 


THE  WEDDING  QUESTION  FROM  A 
FINANCIAL  POINT. 

^|''HERE  are  two  questions  of  domestic 
X  economy  under  discussion  just  now  in 
England,  one  of  which  might  be  considered 
with  profit  on  this  side  the  water.  Wc  re¬ 
fer  to  the  costly  manner  with  which  niar- 
riages  are  celebrated  without  regard  to  tlie 
wealth  or  station  of  the  happy  couples. 
The  following  letter,  though  written  from  an 
English  point  of  view  and  addressed  to  an 
English  audience,  touches  the  matter  so 
nearly  that  wc  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
it:  — 

“  Sir,  —  An  incidental  remark  in  one  of 
your  recent  Occasional  Notes  on  the  expenses 
attending  English  marriages  induces  me  to  say 
that  I  have  long  been  wishing  that  you  would 
take  this  subject  into  consideration,  as  yon  have 
recently  commented  upon  the  costliness  of  Eng- 
lisli  funerals.  There  arc  signs  that  the  latter 
evil  is  in  some  measure  abating  ;  but  I  can  see 
no  diminution  of  the  former.  And  yet  it  is,  if 
possible,  the  more  preposterous  of*  the  two. 
When  the  representatives  of  the  two  great 
Houses,  whose  chiefs  possess  whole  counties,  arc 
united,  or  Lncy  Mill,  daughter  of  the  million- 
naire  of  Cottonopolis  is  given  in  wedlock  to  my 
Lord  Tomnoddy,  there  can  bo  no  reason  why 
the  duke  or  the  mill-owner  should  not  bestow  a 
magnificent  trousseau  on  his  daughter  and  give 
a  sumptuous  wedding  breakfast  to  a  hundred 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Nay,  if  all  the  tenan¬ 
try  of  the  one  or  the  workmen  of  the  other  were 
to  be  feasted  on  the  occasion,  it  would  not  trans¬ 
gress  Philosopher  Square’s  doctrine  of  the  *  fit¬ 
ness  of  things.’  But  that  middle-class  fathers, 
straggling  against  increased  prices  and  increased 
taxation,  should  give  way  to  such  extravagance 
is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  tlie  age,  against 
which  you  may  advantageously  protest.  As  in 
the  case  of  expensive  funerals,  so  in  the  case  of 
costly  marria;^s,  money  is  wasted  at  the  very 
time  when  it  is  most  wanted.  The  condition  of 
many  a  young  couple  daring  the  first  year  or 
two  of  married  life  would  be  raised  from  one  of 
discomfort,  if  not  of  privation,  to  a  state  of 
comparative  affluence,  if  they  had  in  hand  the 
money  spent  on  tlie  trousseau  and  the  wed¬ 
ding  breakfast.  The  magnificence  of  their  first 
start  makes  them  feel  all  the  more  the  necessity 
of  the  subsequent  thrift.  The  delusion  thus 
engendered  that  marriage  is  an  affair  of  fine 
clothes  and  white  horses  and  champagne  and 
mayonnaise  is  soon  dissipated  by  the  stern  re¬ 
alities  of  the  loin  of  mutton,  the  cheap  sherry, 
and  the  four-wheel  cab ;  and  then  comet  a  long 
sigh  and  a  wish  that  they  had  the  money.  The 
vonng  wife  turns  over  the  fine  clothes  which  she 
has  no  chance  of  wearing,  and  vainly  endeavors 
to  solace  herself,  while  her  husband  is  at  office, 
with  a  ‘  midshipman’s  holiday,’ —  ‘  overhauling 
her  kit.’  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  she 
sees,  with  a  feeling  approaching  to  despair,  her 
trousseau  going  out  of  fashion ;  and  perhaps 
she  in  heart  reproaches  her  mother,  although 
she  had  begged  hard  for  all  the  finery  herself. 
Why,  sir,  I  have  seen  girls  under  tlie  ceremony 
of  marriage  to  some  poor  curate  or  junior 
clerk,  in  bridal  dresses  fit  for  the  wife  elect  of 
an  earl ;  and  1  have  known  wedding  breakfasts 
given  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Richmond,  or 
some  kindred  honsc  of  entertainment,  tlic  cost 
of  which  would  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  butch¬ 
er’s  bill  of  the  yonng  couple  for  more  than  a 
year. 

“  And  then  the  wedding  presents  I  What  a 
melancholy  exhibition  of  inappropriateness  and 
folly  it  is  I  I  have  seen  a  sickly  smile  on  the 
face  of  a  yonng  clerical  bridegroom  as  ho  has. 
sighed  confidentially  into  my  ear,  while  stand¬ 
ing  by  a  table  covert  with  bijouterie  of  all  kinds 
(many  duplicates  of  course),  ‘  These  fine  things 
will  wonder  where  they  have  got  to,  when  they 
find  themselves  in  my  poor  home  ’ ;  and  I  have 
lieard  the  irreverent  jest  of  a  brothcr-clcrk  in  a 
public  office  on  a  similar  occasion,  '  If  these 
things  are  not  up  the  spout  before  the  year  is 
out,  they  will  be  exceedingly  lucky  !  ’  In  the 
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name  of  all  that  is  sensible,  let  rich  people  make 
such  presents  to  rich  people;  but  in  humbler 
life  let  the  presents  be  ot  a  serviceable  kind. 
What  is  the  good  of  having  table-ornaments  be¬ 
fore  you  have  a  table  to  put  them  upon  1  If  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  a  young  couple  in  the 
middle  classes  would  supply  them  with  useful 
household  articles,  instead  of  trumpery  gauds, 
as  unsuitable  as  the  fine  dresses  of  the  bride, 
they  will  do  what  is  equally  rational  and  kind ; 
and  although  a  young  girl  may  pout  a  little  on 
first  opening  a  parcel  containing  three  or  four 
dozens  of  towels  or  a  dozen  tablecloths,  she  will 
acknowledge  the  considerate  kindness  of  Uncle 
John  before  she  has  seen  six  months  of  wedded 
life  and  value  the  towels  or  tablecloths  more 
than  tlio  china  flower-vases,  already  cracked, 
sent  to  her  by  Uncle  Ferdinand  Albert.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  some  countries  these  sensible  things 
are  done,  and  that  even  sacks  of  flour  are  not 
considered  unbecoming  wedding  gifts.  But  here 
in  England  we  go  in  for  all  kinds  of  pretentious 
absurdities.  We  spend  our  money  on  useless 
things  which  young  people  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with,  and  leave  them  to  get  their  tables 
and  chairs  and  beds  and  linen  as  best  they  can 
out  of  their  slender  purses. 

“  Now,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  for  all  these 
several  absurdities,  except  that  ‘  it  is  the  custom.' 
But  what  a  custom  it  is  !  I  believe  that  there 
are  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  poor  men  of  the 
middle  classes,  like  myself,  who  would  willingly 
emancipate  themselves  from  this  miserable  thral¬ 
dom.  It  is  natural  that  young  girls  should  like 
fine  dresses.  It  is  not  natural  that  they  should 
be  provident,  far-seeing.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  fault  rests  wioi  ns  veterans.  We  con¬ 
sent  to  these  follies ;  and  then  complain  that  we 
have  been  run  into  debt,  with  small  chance  of 
ever  getting  out  of  it.  Let  us  commence  the 
necessary  reform  oiuselves.  We  need  not  to  do 
the  ‘  stem  parent  ’  over  it.  I  suspect,  much  as 
has  been  said  about  ‘  the  girl  of  the  period,’  that 
there  are  not  many  whom  a  kindly  parental  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  folly  of  spending  on  the  preten¬ 
tiousness  of  a  single  day  money  that  would  be 
serviceable  to  a  )’Oung  couple  for  a  year  or  two 
would  not  thoroughly  convince.  The  excessive 
folly  of  the  thing  is  patent  on  the  surface  ;  and 
it  needs  but  that  some  influential  journalist  like 
yourself  should  tall  attention  to  the  subject,  to 
cause  us  middle-class  fathers  to  shake  off  these 
iKtnds  of  custom,  and  to  cease  from  making  fools 
of  ourselves.  No  one  will  more  gladly  unite 
with  others  to  promote  such  a  reformation  than 
yours  obediently, 

“  A  Middle-Class  ‘  Governor.’  ” 


ETC. 

**•  Tom  Brown -at  Cambrid^,  a  week  or 
two  since,  was  as  popular  as  “Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby.” 

It  is  said  that  a  velvet  smoking  jack¬ 
et  is  considered  indispensable  to  the  ward¬ 
robe  of  the  swell  of  the  period.  It  should 
be  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  straight  jacket. 

***  A  certain  fashionable  boot-maker  do¬ 
ing  business  within  less  than  a  thousand 
mfles  of  this  city,  calls  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  ladies  to  a  kind  of  shoe  which  he 
styles  the  Empress’s.  The  idea  of  any  Amer¬ 
ican  woman  wishing  to  stand  in  her  shoes ! 

Hiram  Fuller,  who  used  to  edit  the 
New  York  Evening  Mirror  years  ago,  and 
is  now,  we  believe,  the  editor  of  the  London 
Cosmopolitan,  is  about  the  only  stanch  and 
aggressive  defender  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  policy  that  England  can  show.  If  there 
is  a  wrong  side  to  anything,  Hiram  is  always 
certain  to  be  on  that  side. 

0%  A  lodging-house  keeper  in  Paris  has 
issued  a  prospectus,  addressed  especially  to 
English  travellers  desirous  of  “assisting” 
at  the  siege  of  Paris,  offering  comfortame 
apartments,  completely  out  of  the  range  of 
bomb«.  Nervous  persons  may  be  accommo¬ 
dated  with  rooms  in  the  cellars,  and  car¬ 
riages  are  kept  for  promenades  to  the  forti¬ 
fications. 

***  One  of  the  most  human  of  proverbs 
is  that  “  misery  likes  company.”  There  is 
probably  not  an  editor  in  the  country  who 
will  not  enjoy  the  following  typographical 
error  which  we  find  in  a  late  number  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser :  “  The 
papers  have  already  begun  to  talk  of  the 
‘  melancholy  dogs,’  and  sear  and  yellow  leaf 
of  autumn.’’ 


Among  the  55,000  strangers  whom  the 
course  of  events  has  sent  suddenly  to  Brus¬ 
sels,  a  good  sprinkling  of  pickpockets  is  no¬ 
ticed.  It  is  remarked  that  many  English 
members  of  the  craft  have  been  found  lodg¬ 
ing  in  first-class  hotels.  The  respectability 
of  the  profession  abroad  seems  to  be  main¬ 
tained  as  rigorously  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
when  Lord  Lytton  wrote  his  “  Pelham,”  and 
depicted  the  respectable  British  thief  as 
picking  from  the  pockets  of  a  Frenchman 
the  lumps  of  sugar  the  latter  had  carried  off 
from  a  cafd  simply  to  punish  suca  shocking 
meanness. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


W 


MONTE  CRI8TO  AT  THE  GLOBE. 

E  engrave  for  page  697  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  Globe  Theatre  during 
the  representation  of  Mr.  Fechter’s  dramatic 
version  of  “  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.” 
The  scene  depicted  by  our  artist  is  in  the 
second  act,  at  the  point  where  Edmund 
Dantes  has  effected  his  escape  from  the 
Chateau  d’lf.  Readers  familiar  with  Du¬ 
mas’s  romance  will  remember  how  very 
thrilling  this  episode  is  in  the  narrative. 
On  the  stage  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fech- 
ter  the  incident  loses  nothing  of  its  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  As  the  two  guards  struggle  up 
the  dizzy  cliff  of  the  ch&teau  in  the  storm, 
bearing  the  sack  supposed  to  contain  the  body 
of  the  dead  Abbe,  but  in  reality  holding  that 
of  the  live  Edmund  Dantes,  and  as  they 

Eause  for  a  second  on  the  edge  of  the  over- 
anging  rock,  and  then  hurl  their  burden 
into  the  boiling  sea  beneath,  —  if  at  this 
point  the  spectator  does  not  experience  a 
sudden  chill  between  the  shoulders,  then  he 
is  a  very  hard-hearted  dramatic  critic  in¬ 
deed,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  any 
artistic  effect  within  the  compass  of  the 
modem  stage.  Oiur  artist  selected  this  “  sit¬ 
uation  ”  fur  his  sketch  not  because  it  is  finer 
than  several  in  the  drama  but  because  it  is 
most  adapted  to  pictorial  illustration.  The 
play  throughout  is  admirably  mounted  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  the  management,  —  two  quali¬ 
ties  which  rarely  go  together  in  the  dramatic 
world  or  in  any  other.  The  Globe  Theatre 
is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  theatres  in 
America,  and,  with  its  e.xcellent  stock  com- 


us  hope  the  boys  will  retire  from  their  work 
with  trousers  untora,  and  with  hands  not 
too  badly  pricked. 

THE  CLOCK  AT  STRASBOURG  AND  INTE¬ 
RIOR  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

The  view  of  the  interior  of  Strasbourg 
Cathedral  which  we  give  on  page  693  is 
taken  from  the  north  aisle  looking  across 
the  nave  into  the  south  transept.  The 
great  flight  of  steps  in  the  foreground  leads 
up  into  the  choir,  under  which  is  a  crypt, 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  existing  edi¬ 
fice.  In  the  south  transept  are  seen  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  Clock  and  the  celebrated  “An¬ 
gel  Column,”  a  beautiiul  example  of  thir¬ 
teenth  century  sculpture.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  object  in  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
is  of  course  the  astronomical  clock  com¬ 
pleted  in  four  years  by  Herr  Schwilgue,  to 
replace  the  one  constructed  in  1670,  which 
had  been  itself  preceded  by  the  clock  of 
Bishop  Berthold.  The  maker  of  the  first 
clock,  according  to  the  legend,  was  blinded 
by  his  fellow-townsmen  lest  he  should  con¬ 
struct  a  similar  wort  for  some  other  city. 
The  second  clock  was  designed  by  Conrad 
Dasypodius,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Straslwurg,  in  conjunction  with  the  Broth¬ 
ers  Habrecht,  mechanicians  of  Schafifhausen. 
The  decorations  of  the  case  were  due  to  the 
painter  Tobias  Stimmer,  a  native  of  the 
same  town.  This  clock  stopped  in  1789, 
and  in  1838  Herr  Schwilgue  undertook  the 
task  of  restoration.  The  mechanical  part 
of  his  work  is  completely  new,  and  far  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  old 
decorations  and  the  general  design  of  the 
former  clock  have  as  far  as  possible  been 


preserved.  The  whole  consists  of  an  edifice 
pany  under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr.  |  of  three  stories,  with  a  tower  to  the  left,  in 
1  echter,  merits  what  it  is  receiving,  the  '  which  the  weights  are  contained.  In  firont 
warmest  recognition  of  the  theatre-going  of  the  bottom  story  is  a  celestial  globe  ad- 
public.  I  justed  for  the  latitude  of  Strasbourg,  and 

_  _  behind  it  a  Deroetual  calendar  with  a  dial  in 

AT  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  WEST  VIR-  , 

’  I  the  centre,  on  which  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 


GINIA. 

On  page  696  we  present  a  full-page  pic-  I 
turc,  by  W.  L.  Sheppard,  of  White  Sulphur  1 
Springs,  the  most  noted  and  fashionable  i 
watenng-place  in  the  Southern  States.  The  : 
artist  has  represented  types  of  the  dif-  ; 
ferent  classes  of  people  who  licquent  the 
Springs,  —  the  gouty  Cuban  at  the  extreme  : 
right ;  the  benevolent  gentleman  petting  the 
little  girl  in  the  foreground;  the  elderly 


and  moon  are  calculated.  On  either  side 
are  compartments  giving  the  Dominical  let¬ 
ter,  the  solar  and  lunar  cycles,  the  true  and 
mean  time,  &c.  Above  is  the  clock  dial 
with  two  genii,  one  of  whom  strikes  the 
first  note  of  the  quarters  while  the  other 
marks  the  hour  by  inverting  a  sand-glass. 
In  the  second  story  is  an  orrery  on  the  Co- 
pemican  system,  a  dial-plate  on  which  the 
phases  of  the  moon  are  depicted  in  black 


men  near  the  Sprmg,  discussmg  crops  and  the  group  of  the  four  ages  of 

phtocs;  the  chsgusted  small  girl  who  h^  ^an,  one  of  whom  strikes  the  seconinote 
pst  tasted  toe  water,  and  is  mo^han  sa^  i  quarter,  whUe  Death  in  the  centre 

isfied;  the  Englishmen  at  the  extreme  left,  hour.  Above  these  in  the  third 

come  to  see  Amencan  life,  and  expecting  to  1  ^he  Saviour  waves  the  banner  of  re¬ 
shoot  buffaloes  firom  the  back  doors  of  New  demption  and  blesses  the  twelve  Apostles, 

who  pass  before  him  every  day  at  noon, 
after  which  Death  strikes  the  hour,  the 
Genius  below  inverts  his  glass,  and  a  cock 
upon  the  weight  tower  crows  thrice  in  mem- 
.  ory  of  the  temptation  of  St.  Peter.  The 
'  procession  of  the  puppts  is  as  great  an  at¬ 
traction  to  ordinaiy’  tourists  as  is  the  com- 
,  ,, .  .  ,  ,  ,  ^  .  T..  plicated  mechanism  of  the  works  to  scien- 

In  this  picture  of  a  street  sce^  m  Rich-  visitors,  and  everybody  will  be  glad  to 


York  and  Philadelphia;  and  the  closely 
drapd  ladies  in  the  distance  on  their  way 
to  the  baths.  Those  familiar  with  the 
Springs  will  recognize  in  the  colored  man  a 
long-time  attache  of  the  place. 

PITCHING  PENNIES,  —  A  STREET  SCENE  IN 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


mond,  on  page  701,  Mr.  Sheppard  has  rep¬ 
resented  wito  prfect  accuracy  and  much 
graphic  force  toe  soul-absorbing  game  of 
pitching  pennies.  No  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  was  needed  to  give  colored  boys  the 
right  or  the  disposition  to  indulge  in  this 
game.  The  eager  intentness  of  the  boy  just 
ready  to  pitch,  and  his  look  of  consciously 
doing  it  in  artistic  style,  are  noticeably  true 
to  life ;  while  the  exultant  whistle  and  the 
gesture  of  triumph  from  his  antagonist  are 
equally  faithful  to  facta.  The  animated  and 
pleased  attention  of  the  spectators,  toe  col¬ 
ored  chiffonnier  who  is  too  busy  to  stop  for 
such  sports,  and  the  beribboned  little  nurse 
girl  on  the  outskirts  of  the  game  but  more 
interested  in  it  than  in  the  small  future  pen¬ 
ny-pitcher  on  her  shoulder,  —  these  features 
of  the  sketch  add  to  its  fidelity  and  pic¬ 
turesqueness.  Similar  scenes  might  be 
sketched  in  any  Southern  city,  and  —  with 
a  change  of  complexion  —  in  any  Northern, 
for,  in  pitching  pennies,  —  especially  in  the 
immoral  game  of  pitching  for  “  keeps,”  — 

“  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  ” 

of  boys,  the  whole  civilized  world  over. 

CHE8TNTTTTING. 

The  picture  by  Winslow  Homer,  on  page 
70Q,  represents  one  of  the  pleasant  occupa¬ 
tions  —  half  work,  half  sport  —  which  au¬ 
tumn  brings  to  couatry  boys  and  girls. 
Chestnuts  are  so  dear  to  youthful  palates,  that 


hear  that  the  damage  done  by  the  bombard 
ment  is  believed  to  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  famous  clock  has  happily  es¬ 
caped  injury. 

We  print  on  page  692  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  Gavaroi’s  pictorial  illustrations 
of  the  months,  —  that  of  October.  The 
drawing  is  in  Gavami’s  best  manner,  and  we 
think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  in  re 

farding  it  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
'rench  art. 


Professor  Huxlet  on  Smoking. — 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Monday,  Mr.  R.  Wilson,  L.  C.  P., 
read  a  paper  on  the  statistics  of  tobacco,  its 
use  and  abuse.  In  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  ensued,  Professor  Huxley  said 
he  was  placed  in  rather  an  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  question  of  smoking ; 
lor  forty  years  of  his  lile  tobacco  had  been 
to  him  a  deadly  poison.  He  was  brought 
up  as  a  medical  student,  and  he  had  everv* 
temptation  to  acquire  the  art  of  smoking, 
but  his  smoking  after  a  few  puffs  always 
resulted  in  his  finding  himself  on  the  floor. 
He  failed  to  become  a  smoker  when  he  was 
an  ofiScer  in  the  navy ;  and  he  had  for  a  long 
time  a  great  antipathy  to  smokers ;  but  some 
few  years  ago  he  was  making  a  tour  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  where  he  stayed  at  an  md  inn.  It  was 
had  they  been  forbidden  in  the  &rst  garden,  ;  so  awfully  wet  and  cold  without,  that  he 
Cain  and  Abel  would  surely  have  fallen  in  I  thought  he  would  try  to  smoke,  and  he 
chestnutting  tone,  if  Eve  had  not  antici-  I  found  that  he  was  a  changed  man.  He 

_  TT_  A* _ J  1_  _ _ •_  _ Tz-! _ -  1 _ 


pated  them  in  the  apple  season.  Mr.  Ho¬ 
mer’s  picture  needs  no  explanation ;  the 
boys  and  girls  are  enjoying  the  process  of 
gathering  the  chestnuts,  as  they  wiU  enjoy 
the  subsequent  process  of  eating  them.  Let 


found  that  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  lam¬ 
entable  pervert,  and  his  case  would  illus¬ 
trate  to  them  the  evil  of  bad  associates, 
although  the  person  who  led  him  astray 
was  a  most  distinguished  person,  and  a  late 


president  of  the  British  Association.  From 
that  day  he  dated  his  ruin,  for  from  that 
day,  whenever  smoking  was  going  on,  they 
might  be  pretty  sure  toat  he  joined  in  it. 
There  was  a  certain  substantial  kind  of 
satisfaction  about  smoking  if  kept  in  mod¬ 
eration,  and  he  must  say  this  for  tobacco, 
that  it  was  a  sweetener  and  equalizer  of  the 
temper.  He  was  glad  to  state  that,  in  his 
opinion  there  was  nothing  worse  than  ex¬ 
cessive  smoking ;  but  any  one  could  under¬ 
take  to  destroy  himself  with  green  tea,  or 
any  other  article  of  diet,  if  carried  to  ex¬ 
cess. 


AT  THE  FERRY. 


Not  a  kiss  —  not  a  tear  — 
Not  even  so  much 
As  an  uttered  word, 

—  Not  a  touch. 


0,  the  passion,  the  pain, 
So  coldly  to  part  1 
But  I  gave  you  one  look, 
—  And  my  heart. 

You  will  pardon  me,  then. 
And  you  understand 
'Ihat  my  soul  is  yours, 

—  Not  my  hand. 


A  London  correspondent  says :  “It  is 
a  sight  to  see  the  cab  m  which  a  French  fam¬ 
ily  arrives.  Boxes  and  portmanteaus,  of 
even'  shape  and  size,  are  piled  on  the  roof, 
until  the  “  top  hamper  ”  is  half  as  high,  and 
much  heavier,  than  the  cab  itself.  From 
the  altercations  with  the  driver,  it  is  evident 
that  cabby,  like  his  load,  rises  with  the  occa¬ 
sion.  No  wonder  the  French  railway  man- 
igers  became  alarmed  at  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  lu^age  brought  by  the  passen¬ 
gers.  The  impedimenta  are  not  merely  habil¬ 
iments  for  the  voyage,  but  consist  of  trin¬ 
kets,  bijouterie,  articles  of  vertu,  and,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  everything  which  it  was 
dangerous  to  leave.  To  leave  anything  in  a 
deserted  house  in  Paris  is  especially  unsafe, 
as,  over  and  above  the  danger  of  burglar}-, 
the  authorities  have  intimate  that  they  will 
quarter  troops,  and  appropriate  for  public 
purposes  first  of  all  the  houses  and  apart¬ 
ments  which  have  been  shut  up  and  de¬ 
serted  by  heads  of  families  who  have  fled 
from  Paris  to  seek  refuge  and  safety  else¬ 
where.” 


PERSONALS. 


—  It  is  rumored  in  Berlin  that  the  Empress 
Eugenie  will  visit  the  Emperor  at  Wilhelmshiihe. 

—  M.  'Thiers  has  sailed  from  London  in  the 
steam-yacht  Jerome  Napoleon  for  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

—  M.  Emile  Ollivicr  and  wife  are  reported  to 
have  arrived  in  England.  M.  Ollivier  is  said  to 
be  in  ill-health. 

—  The  Cosmopolitan  says  that  “  Sam.'Ward, 
of  New  York,  who  is  too  multifarious  a  character 
to  be  described  by  a  personal  word,  is  in  Lon¬ 
don.” 

—  The  Prefect  of  Laon  has  been  sent  a  pris¬ 
oner  to  Berlin  for  allowing  the  Laon  powder 
mills  to  be  blown  up  after  the  town  had  capitu¬ 
lated. 

—  The  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  is  expected  to 
visit  Europe  on  the  termination  of  the  present 
war,  and  his  Majesty  will  make  a  long  stay  in 
the  Austrian  capital. 

—  A  Ministerial  crisis  is  reported  from  Spain. 
Rivero  retires,  it  is  said,  of  ill-health.  Sagasta 
takes  his  place  at  the  Interior,  but  his  successor 
in  Foreign  Aflairs  is  not  named. 

—  'The  King  of  Saxony  was  present  at  the 
Dresden  railway  station  recently  to  witness  the 
departure  of  some  of  his  troops  for  the  war. 
As  the  train  •.moved  out  of  the  station,  a  young 
soldier  saluted  his  Majesty  and  said,  “  Majestas 
dulce  ac  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.”  The 
King  immediately  replied,  “  Bene  dixisti !  ” 
The  crowd  applauded  the  soldier  who  bad  so 
aptly  quoted  Horace,  aad  the  author-kiug  (the 
translator  of  Dante)  proved  that  he  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  his  Latin. 

—  It  seems  that  the  Times  is  too  hasty  in  in¬ 
ferring  from  General  Uhrich’s  name  that  he  is 
of  Teutonic  origin,  for  a  Croatian  paper,  the 
Slaga,  claims  the  defender  of  Strasbourg  as  a 
fcHow-coantryman,  and  makes  the  following 
statement,  for  which  it  gives  its  authority: 
“  Uhrich  or  Urits  was  born  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Croatia,  remained  in  France  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  in  1812  married  a  lady  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  IS  now  a  General  and  Commander  of 
Strasbourg.  With  Uhrich  there  remained  also 
in  France  a  certain  Slivaritz,  a  Croatian  by 
birth,  who  is  now,  like  his  friend,  a  general  in 
the  French  service.  They  are  both  about  eighty 
years  old.  According  to  Croatians  who  met 
them  within  the  last  few  years  at  Paris,  the  two 
generals  still  speak  their  mother  tongue.” 
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AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  COUP  D’^.TAT. 

I'^HE  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
-  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  more  than 
one  reader  Kinglake’s  brilliant  and  bitter 
history  of  the  processes  by  which  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  brought  Paris,  and  consequently 
France,  to  his  feet.  The  writer’s  narrative 
of  the  coup  (Tetai  is  too  long  to  quote,  but 
this  description  of  the  massacre  that  took 
place  at  one  of  the  barricades  is  sutHciently 
brief  for  our  purpose. 

“  At  two  o’clock  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  advance,  and  by  three  all  the  heads  of 
the  columns  which  were  converging  upon 
the  insiurection  from  different  points  were 
almost  close  to  the  several  barricades  upon 
which  they  had  marched. 

The  advance  post  of  the  insurgents,  at  its 
northwestern  extremity,  was  covered  by  a 
small  barricade,  which  crossed  the  Boule¬ 
vard  at  a  point  close  to  the  Gymnase  The¬ 
atre.  Some  twenty  men,  with  weapons  and 
a  drum  taken  in  part  from  the  ‘property 
room  *  of  the  theatre,  were  behind  this  ram¬ 
part,  and  a  small  which  the  insurgents 
chanced  to  find,  was  planted  on  the  top  of 
the  barricade. 

“  Facing  this  little  barricade,  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fitly  yards,  was  the 
head  of  the  vast  colmnn  of  troops  which  now 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  western  Boule¬ 
vard,  and  a  couple  of  field-pieces  stood 
pointed  toward  the  barricade.  In  the  neu¬ 
tral  space  between  the  barricade  and  the 
head  of  the  column  the  shops  and  almost  all 
the  windows  were  closed,  but  numbers  of 
spectators,  including  many  women,  crowded 
the  foot-pavement.  These  gazers  were  ob¬ 
viously  incurring  the  risk  of  receiving  stray 
shots.*  But  westward  of  the  point  occupied 
by  the  head  of  the  column  the  state  of  the 
^ulevards  was  different.  From  that  point 
home  to  the  Madeleine  the  whole  carriage¬ 
way  was  occupied  by  troops ;  the  infiintry 
was  drawn  up  in  subilivisions  at  quarter 
tance.  Along  this  part  of  the  ^y  and  glit¬ 
tering  Boulevard  the  windows,  me  balconies, 
and  me  tbotquivements  were  crowded  with 
men  and  women  who  were  gazing  at  the 
military  display.  These  gazers  had  no  rea¬ 
son  tor  supposing  that  they  incurred  any 
danger,  for  they  could  see  no  one  with  whom 
the  army  would  have  to  contend.  It  is  true 
that  notices  had  been  placed  upon  the  walls, 
recommending  people  not  to  encumber  the 
streets,  and  warning  them  that  they  would 
be  liable  to  be  dispersed  by  the  troops  with¬ 
out  being  summoned ;  but,  of  coiu^e,  those 
who  had  chanced  to  see  this  announcement 
naturally  imagined  that  it  was  a  menace  ad¬ 
dressed  to  riotous  crowds  which  might  be 
pressing  upon  the  troops  in  a  hostile  way. 
Not  one  man  could  liave  read  it  as  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  sudden  death  against  peaceful  spec¬ 
tators. 

“  At  three  o’clock  one  of  the  field-pieces 
ranged  in  front  of  the  column  was  fired  at 
the  little  barricade  near  the  Gymnase.  The 
shot  went  high  over  the  mark.  The  troops 
at  the  head  of  the  column  sent  a  few  mus¬ 
ket-shots  in  the  direction  of  the  barricade, 
and  there  was  a  slight  attempt  at  reply,  but 
no  one  on  either  side  was  wounded;  and 
the  engagement,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  was 
so  languid  and  harmless  that  even  the  gaz¬ 
ers  who  stood  on  the  foot-pavement  between 
the  troops  and  the  barricade  were  not  de¬ 
terred  from  remaining  where  they  were. 
And,  with  regard  to  the  spectators  farther 
west,  there  was  nothing  that  tended  to  cause 
them  alarm,  for  they  could  see  no  one  who 
was  in  antagonism  with  the  troops.  So, 
along  the  whole  Boulevard,  from  the  Made¬ 
leine  to  near  the  Rue  du  Sentier,  the  foot- 
pavements,  the  windows,  and  the  balconies 
still  remained  crowded  with  men  and  wo¬ 
men  and  children ;  and  from  near  the  Rue 
du  Sentier  to  the  little  barricade  at  the 
Gj-mnase,  spectators  still  lined  the  foot- 
pavement,  but  in  that  last  part  of  the  Boule¬ 
vard  the  windows  were  closed. 

“  According  to  some,  a  shot  was  fired  from 
a  window  or  a  house-top  near  the  Rue  du 
Sentier.  This  is  denied  by  others,  and  one 
witness  •declares  that  the  first  shot  came 
from  a  soldier  near  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
battalions,  who  fired  straight  up  into  the 
air ;  but  what  followed  was  this :  the  troops 
at  the  head  of  tlie  column  faced  about  to  the 
south  and  opened  fire.  Some  of  the  soldiery 
fired  point-blank  into  the  mass  of  spectators 
who  stood  gazing  upon  them  from  the  foot- 
pavement,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  fired 
up  at  the  gay  crowded  windows  and  bal¬ 
conies.  Hie  officers  in  general  did  not  or¬ 
der  the  firing,  but  seemingly  they  were  agi¬ 
tated  in  the  same  way  as  the  men  (ff  the 
rank  and  file,  for  such  of  them  as  could  be 
seen  from  a  balcony  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Montmartre  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  all 
that  the  soldiery  did. 


“  The  impulse  which  had  thus  come  upon 
the  soldiery  near  the  head  of  the  column 
was  a  motive  akin  to  panic,  for  it  was  car¬ 
ried  by  swift  contagion  from  man  to  man, 
till  it  ran  wostwai^  from  the  Boulevard 
Bonne .  Nouvello  into  the  Boulevard  Pois- 
sonibre,  and  gained  the  Boulevard  Mont¬ 
martre,  and  ran  swiftly  through  its  whole 
length,  and  entered  the  Boulevard  dcs  Ital- 
iens.  Thus,  by  a  movement  in  the  nature 
of  that  wliich  tacticians  describe  as  ‘  con¬ 
version,’  a  column  of  some  sixtean  thousand 
men  facing  eastward  toward  St.  Denis  was 
suddenly  formed,  as  it  were,  into  an  order 
of  battle  fronting  southward,  and  busily  fir¬ 
ing  into  the  crowd  which  lined  the  foot- 
pavement,  and  upon  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  stood  at  the  balconies  and 
windows  on  that  side  of  the  Boulevard. 
What  made  the  fire  at  the  houses  the  more 
deadly  was  that,  even  after  it  had  begun  at 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Boulevard  Mont¬ 
martre,  people  standing  at  the  balconies  and 
windows  farther  west  could  not  see  or  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  troops  were  really  firing  in  at 
the  windows  with  ball  cartridge,  and  they 
remained  in  the  front  rooms,  and  even  con¬ 
tinued  standing  at  the  windows,  until  a  vol¬ 
ley  came  crashing  in.  Atone  of  the  windows 
there  stood  a  yoimg  Russian  noble  with  his 
sister  at  his  side.  Suddenly  they  received 
the  fire  of  the  soldiery,  and  both  of  them 
were  wounded  with  musket-shots.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  surgeon  who  had  been  gazing  from  an¬ 
other  window  in  the  same  house  had  the 
fortune  to  stand  unscathed ;  and  when  he 
began  to  give  his  care  to  tlie  wounded  broth¬ 
er  and  sister,  he  was  so  touched,  he  says,  by 
their  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  the  love  they 
seemed  to  bear  the  one  for  the  other,  that 
more  than  ever  before  in  all  his  life  he  prized 
his  power  of  warding  off  death. 

“  Of  the  people  on  the  foot-pavement  who 
were  not  struck  down  at  first,  some  rushed 
and  strove  to  find  a  shelter,  or  even  a  half¬ 
shelter,  at  any  spot  within  reach.  Others 
tried  to  crawl  away  on  their  hands  and 
knees;  for  they  hoped  that  perhaps  the 
balls  might  fly  over  them.  The  impulse  to 
shoot  people  had  been  sudden,  but  was  not 
momenta^’.  The  soldiers  loaded  and  re¬ 
loaded  with  a  strange  industry,  and  made 
haste  to  kill  and  kill,  as  though  their  lives 
depended  upon  the  quantitj-  of  the  slaughter 
they  could  get  through  in  some  given  period 
of  time. 

“  When  there  was  no  longer  a  crowd  to  fire 
into,  the  soldiers  would  aim  carefully  at  any 
single  fugitive  who  was  trying  to  effect  liis 
escape,  and  if  a  man  tried  to  save  himself 
by  coming  close  up  to  the  troops  and  asking 
for  mercy,  the  soldiers  would  force  or  per¬ 
suade  the  suppliant  to  keep  off,  and  hasten 
away,  and  then  if  they  could,  they  killed 
him  running.  This  slaughter  of  unarmed 
men  and  women  was  contmued  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  It  chanced 
that  amongst  the  j^rsons  standing  at  the 
balconies,  near  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Mont¬ 
martre,  there  was  an  English  officer ;  and, 
because  of  the  position  in  which  he  stood, 
the  professional  knowledge  which  guided 
Ids  observation,  the  composure  with  which 
he  was  able  to  see  and  to  describe,  and  the 
more  than  common  responsibility  which  at¬ 
taches  upon  a  military  narrator,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  his  testimony  will  be  always  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  historians  who  shall  seek  to 
give  a  truthful  account  of  the  founding  of 
the  Second  French  Empire. 

“  At  the  moment  when  the  firing  began 
this  officer  was  looking  upon  the  military 
display  with  his  wife  at  his  side,  and  was  so 
placed,  that  if  he  looked  eastward,  he  could 
carrj'  his  eye  along  the  Boulevard  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  800  yards,  and  see  as  far  as 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  if  he  looked 
westward  he  could  see  to  the  point  where 
the  Boulevard  Montmartre  runs  into  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  This  is  what  be 
writes :  — 

“  ‘  I  went  to  the  balcony  at  which  my  wife  was 
standing,  and  remained  there  watching  the 
troops.  The  whole  Boulevard,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  crowded  with  them,  prin¬ 
cipally  infantry  in  subdivisions  at  quarter  dis¬ 
tance,  with  here  and  there  a  batch  of  twelve- 
pounders  and  howitzers,  some  of  which  occupied 
the  rising  ground  of  the  Boulevard  Poissonierc. 
The  officers  were  smoking  their  cigars.  The 
windows  were  crowded  with  people,  principally 
women,  tradesmen,  servants,  and  children,  or, 
like  ourselves,  the  occupants  of  apartments. 
Suddenly,  as  I  was  intently  looking  with  my 
glass  at  the  troops  in  the  distance  eastward,  a 
few  musket-shots  were  fired  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  which  consisted  of  about  .3,000  men. 
In  a  few  moments  it  spread,  and  after  hanging 
a  little  came  down  the  Boulevard  in  a  waving 
sheet  of  flame.  So  regular,  however,  was  the 
fire,  that  at  first  I  thought  it  was  a  feu  de  joi* 
for  some  barricade  taken  in  advance,  or  to  sig¬ 
nal  their  position  to  some  other  division  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  it  came  within  fifty  yards  of  me 


that  I  recognized  the  sharp  ringing  report  of 
ball  cartridge ;  but  even  then  I  could  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  my  ears,  for  as  to  my 
eyes  I  could  not  discover  any  enemy  to  fire  at ; 
and  I  continued  looking  at  tlie  men  until  the  | 
company  below  me  were  actually  raising  their 
firelocks,  and  one  vagabond  sharper  than  the 
rest —  a  mere  lad  without  whisker  or  mustache 
—  had  covered  me.  In  an  instant  I  dashed  my 
wife,  who  had  just  stepped  back,  against  the 
pier  between  the  windows,  when  a  shot  struck 
the  ceiling  immediately  over  our  heads,  and  cov¬ 
ered  us  with  dust  and  broken  plaster.  In  a  sec¬ 
ond  after  I  placed  her  upon  the  floor,  and  in  an¬ 
other,  a  volley  came  against  the  whole  front  of 
the  house,  the  balcony,  and  windows  ;  one  shot 
broke  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece,  anoth¬ 
er  the  shade  of  the  clock ;  every  pane  of  glass 
but  one  was  smashed,  the  curtains  and  window- 
frames  cut;  die  room,  in  short,  was  riddled. 
The  iron  balcony,  though  rather  low,  was  a 
great  protection  ;  still  fire-balls  entered  the  room, 
and  in  the  pause  for  reloading  I  drew  my  wife 
to  the  door,  and  took  refuge  in  the  back  rooms 
of  the  house.  The  rattle  of  musketry  was  in¬ 
cessant  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  this ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  guns 
were  unlimbered  and  pointed  at  the  “  Magosin  ” 
of  M.  Sallandronze,  five  houses  on  our  right. 
What  the  olnect  or  meaning  of  oil  this  might 
be  was  a  perfect  enigma  to  every  individual  in 
the  house,  French  or  foreigners.  Some  thought 
the  troops  had  turned  round  and  joined  the  Beds ; 
others  suggested  that  they  must  have  been  fired 
upon  somewhere,  though  they  certainly  had  not 
from  our  house  or  any  other  on  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre,  or  we  must  have  seen  it  from  the 
balcony.  .  .  .  This  wanton  fusillade  must  have 
been  the  result  of  a  panic,  lest  the  windows 
should  have  been  lined  with  concealed  enemies, 
and  they  wanted  to  secure  their  skins  by  the  first 
fire,  or  else  it  was  a  sanguinary  impulse.  .  .  . 
The  men,  as  I  have  already  stated,  fired  volley 
upon  volley  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
without  any  return  ;  they  shot  down  many  of 
the  unhappy  individuals  who  remained  on  the 
Boulcimrd  and  covld  not  obtain  an  entrance  in¬ 
to  any’house ;  some  persons  were  killed  close  to 
our  door.’ 

“  The  like  of  what  was  calmlv  seen  by 
this  English  officer  was  seen  witli  frenzied 
horror  by  thousands  of  French  men  and 
women. 

“  If  the  officers  in  general  abstained  from 
ordering  the  slaughter,  Colonel  Rochefort 
did  not  follow  their  example.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  Lancers,  and  he  had  already 
done  execution  with  his  horsemen  amongst 
the  chairs  and  the  idlers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tortoni’s,  but  afterward,  imagining  a  shot 
to  have  been  fired  from  a  part  of  the  Boule¬ 
vard  occupied  by  infantrj',  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  which  made  a 
charge  upon  the  crowd;  and  the  militaiy 
historian  of  these  events  relates  with  triumph 
that  about  thirty  corpses,  almost  all  of  them 
in  the  clothes  of  gentlemen,  were  the  trophies 
of  this  exploit.  Along  a  distance  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  yards,  going  eastward  from  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  the  dead  bodies  were  strewed 
upon  the  foot-pavement  of  the  Boulevard, 
but  at  several  spots  they  lay  in  heaps.  Some 
of  the  people  mortally  struck  would  be  able 
to  stagger  blindly  for  a  pace  or  two  until 
they  were  tripped  up  by  a  corpse,  and  this 
perhaps  is  why  a  large  proportion  of  the 
l>odiea  lay  heaped  one  on  the  other.  Be¬ 
fore  one  shop-front  they'  counted  thirtj'-three 
corpses.  By  the  peaceful  little  nook  or 
court  which  is  called  the  Citd  Bergfere  they 
counted  thirty-seven.  The  slayers  were 
many  thousands  of  armed  soldiery :  the 
slain  were  of  a  number  that  never  will  be 
reckoned ;  but  amongst  all  these  slayers  and 
all  these  slain  there  was  not  one  combatant. 
There  was  no  fight,  no  riot,  no  fray,  no  quar¬ 
rel,  no  dispute.  What  happened  was  a 
slaughter  of  unarmed  men  and  women  and 
children.  W’here  they  lay,  the  dead  bore 
witness.  Corpses  lying  apart  struck  deeper 
into  people’s  memory  than  the  dead  who 
were  lying  in  heaps.  Some  were  haunted 
with  the  look  of  an  old  man  with  silver  hair, 
whose  only  weapon  was  the  umbrella  which 
lay  at  his  side.  Some  shuddered  because  of 
seeing  the  gay  idler  of  the  Boulevard  sitting 
dead  against  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  scarce 
parted  from  the  cigar  which  lay  on  the 
ground  near  his  hand.  Some  carried  in 
their  minds  the  sight  (ff  a  printer’s  boy  lean¬ 
ing  back  against  a  sbop-froot,  because, 
though  the  lad  was  killed,  the  proof-sheets 
which  he  was  carrying  had  remained  in  his 
hands,  and  were  red  with  bis  blood,  and 
were  fluttering  in  the  wind.  'Dm  military' 
historian  of  these  achievements  permitted 
himself  to  speak  with  a  kind  of  joy  of  the 
number  of  women  who  suffered.  After  ac¬ 
cusing  the  gentler  sex  of  the  crime  of  shel¬ 
tering  men  from  the  fire  of  the  troope,\the 
Colonel  writes  it  down  that  ‘  many  an  ama¬ 
zon  of  the  Boulevard  has  paid  dearly  for 
her  imprudent  collusion  with  that  new  sort 
of  barricade,’  and  then  he  goes  on  to  express 
a  hope  that  women  will  profit  by  the  exam¬ 
ple,  and  derive  from  it  ‘  a  lesson  for  the  fu¬ 


ture.’  One  woman  who  fell  and  died  clasp¬ 
ing  her  child,  was  suffered  to  keep  her  hold 
in  death  as  in  life,  for  the  cliild  too  was 
killed.  Words  which  long  had  been  used 
for  making  figures  of  speech  recovered  their 
ancient  use,  being  wanted  again  in  the 
world  for  the  pictming  of  things  real  and 
i)hysical.  Mu.sket-shots  do  not  shed  much 
oluod  in  proportion  to  the  slaughter  which 
they  work,  but  still  in  so  many  places  the 
foot-pavement  was  wet  and  red,  that,  except 
by  care,  no  one  could  pass  along  it  without 
gathering  blood.  Round  each  of  the  trees 
in  the  Boulevards  a  little  space  of  earth  is 
left  unpaved  in  order  to  give  room  for  the 
expansion  of  the  trunk.  'The  blood,  collecting 
in  pools  upon  the  asphalte,  drained  down  at 
last  into  these  hollows,  and  there  becoming 
coagulated,  it  remained  for  more  than  a  day 
and  was  observed  by  many.,  ‘  Their  blood,’ 
says  the  English  officer  before  quoted, — 
‘  their  blootl  lay  in  the  hollows  round  the 
trees  the  next  morning  when  we  passed  at 
twelve  o’clock.  'Tlie  Boulevards  and  the 
adjacent  streets,’  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  were 
at  some  points  a  perfect  shambles.’  Incred¬ 
ible  as  it  may  seem,  artillery  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  some  of  the  houses  in  the  Boule¬ 
vard.  On  its  north  side  the  houses  were  so 
battered  that  the  foot-j)avcnicnt  beneath 
them  was  laden  with  plaster  and  such  ruins 
as  field-guns  can  bring  down.” 


AUTUMN  FASHIONS. 

“TIT II AT  will  be  worn  in  Paris  this  au- 

yy  tumn?”  asked  a  thoughtless  young 
girl  of  Madame  de  Ij - . 

“  Sackcloth  and  ashes,”  was  the  bitter 
reply. 

Madame  de  L - ,  the  star  of  a  small  but 

brilliant  Parisian  coterie,  is  celebrated  alike 
for  her  literary  talents  and  excellent  taste 
in  dress,  a  somewhat  rare  combination. 
Formerly  remarkable  for  her  costly  and  ele¬ 
gant  toilet,  she  is  now  conspicuous  for  her 
self-sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  her  unhappy 
coimtry.  Amongst  the  many  sad  sights  to 
be  seen  in  the  French  capital  are  the  Tuile- 
ries  Gardens.  There  the  hum  of  children’s 
voices  and  their  bursts  of  merry  laughter  are 
silenced,  and  none  but  grave,  bearded  men 
occupy  the  seats.  The  avenues,  so  beauti- 
ful  in  their  inany-hued  autumn  garb,  are 
filled  with  artillery  wagons  and  horses ;  la 
guerre  is  the  sole  topic  of  conversation,  la 
toilette  is  for  the  moment  in  abeyance. 
But  — 

“  Men  most  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there ’s  little  to  cam  and  many  to  keep 

SO  some  of  the  most  enterprising  milliners 
.and  dressmakers  in  Paris  have  contrived  to 
send  awav  to  more  favored  cities  a  large 
number  oi  elegant  costumes  for  the  autumn. 
We  will  select  a  few  for  description  from  a 
splendid  wedding  trousseau  recently  for¬ 
warded  from  Paris  to  Vienna.  The  bridal 
dress  was  of  rich  white  silk,  exquisitely  em¬ 
broidered  in  bouquets  of  orange  blossom 
and  lilies  of  the  valley ;  veil  of  Brussels  lace. 
The  ornaments  to  be  worn  by  the  bride  on 
her  wedding-day  consisted  of  a  brooch,  ear¬ 
rings,  bracelet,  and  necklet  of  costly  dia¬ 
monds  set  in  filigree  silver;  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  by  the  bridegroom  elect,  and 
made  expressly  from  his  own  design.  The 
bridesmaids’  dresses  were  white  silk,  with 
tulle  tunics  trimmed  with  silver  fringe  and 
bouquets  of  scarlet  poppies  and  silver  wheat- 
cars  ;  veils  and  wreatns  to  correspond. 

The  travelling  costume  for  the  bride  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  skirt  of  pearl-gray  taffetas  with 
nine  small  flounces,  edged  with  violet  fringe, 
casaque  of  violet  velvet  lined  throughout  with 
quilted  white  satin.  Bonnet  of  white  chip 
trimmed  with  water-lilies,  and  a  large  violet 
velvet  bow. 

Apropos  of  bonnets,  a  perfect  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  these  articles  of  attire. 
No  longer  are  they  the  “  airy  nothings  ” 
which  were  worn  last  season ;  the  bonnet  of 
the  future  promises  to  be  large,  and  yet 
larger  still,  until  we  feel  a  horrible  dread 
that  the  straw  tunnels  under  which  our 
great-grandmothers  used  to  hide  their  pretty 
faces  may  again  become  la  mode.  'The  gj  p- 
sy  bonnet,  as  worn  by  a  hille  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  centurj',  is  now  very  fashionable,  — 
but  few  other  shapes  are  to  bo  seen,  —  and 
so  long  as  it  keeps  within  bounds,  it  is  a 
pretty  enough  heaildress,  becoming  both  to 
the  middle-aged  and  young.  We  recently 
saw  some  very  elegant  bonnets  which  were 
about  to  be  sent  to  a  lady  of  rank  at  St. 
Petersburg.  One  was  of  white  crepe  de 
(Jhine,  with  two  large  puffs  divided  by  bands 
of  blue  velvet ;  on  the  left  side  was  a  bouquet 
of  sweet  peas.  Another  of  white  chip,  gyp¬ 
sy  form,  was  trimmed  with  ribbons  of 
brown  and  maize,  a  high  diadem  of  barley 
and  corn-flowers,  very  broad  strings,  one 
brown  and  the  other  maize.  A  black  chip 
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bonnet  with  .t.  raised  border,  rounded  crown 
and  wide  curved  curtain,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  and  yellow  dahlias. 

Leghorn,  chip,  and  rice  straw  are  in 
equal  favor  for  bonnets  and  hats.  Tlie 
flowers  most  suitable  for  the  season  are : 
china-asters,  jmppies,  dahlias,  passion  flow¬ 
ers,  chrysanthemums,  and  water-lilies,  —  all 
of  wUch  are  made  in  various  colors ;  but 
nature  has  decided  the  hue  suitable  for 
each  of  her  floral  offsprings,  and  it  is  better 
taste  to  abide  by  her  choice. 

BrotlerU  applimi,  worked  by  hand,  will 
be  much  worn.  Tliis  elegant  trimming  may 
be  used  for  many  purposes.  PardeKsux  of 
black  cloth,  or  cachemire,  embroidered  in 
many  colors,  are  both  elegant  and  useful. 
This  embroidery  has  a  charming  effect  on 
opera-cloaks,  peignoirs,  and  aprons. 

Some  original  and  beautiful  muffs  and 
collars  have  recently  been  introduced ;  they 
are  made  of  feathers  from  the  blackcock, 

K'  ‘asant,  peacock,  and  various  fancy  birds, 
ese  muffs  are  light  and  warm. 

The  new  color  for  autumn  is  a  rich  shade 
of  red,  which,  in  spite  of  its  repulsive  name. 
sang  de  Prusse,  promises  to  become  very 
jmpular. 

The  Coventry  looms  have  produced  a  new 
fantasie  de  luxe,  “  floral  jewels.”  They  con¬ 
sist  of  brooches,  ear-rings,  and  other  trinkets, 
in  endless  varieties  of  shape  and  color.  The 
floral  designs  are  original  and  very  graceful. 
It  is  la  mode  to  wear  these  novel  ornaments 
to  match  in  color  with  the  costume  worn 
with  them ;  they  have  found  great  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  our  Continental  neighbors. 

Sashes  are  very  much  reduced  in  size; 
the  new  Grecian  cestus  promises  to  super¬ 
sede  them  for  evening  wear.  This  newly 
invented  cestus  is  a  richly  gilt  ribbon,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  figure  with  faultless  accuracy, 
which,  by  means  of  an  entirely  novel  fasten¬ 
ing,  enables  the  wearer  to  regulate  the  size 
to  tiie  greatest  nicety. 

Some  of  the  leading  Prussian  journals,  in 
their  hostility  toward  France,  have  proposed 
that  “  German  ladies  should  for  the  ftiture 
eschew  French  fashions,  and  wear  nothing 
in  design  or  texture  partaking  of  Gallican 
nationality.”  The  propounders  of  this 
scheme  may  pride  themselves  on  their  pat¬ 
riotism,  as  they  would  style  what  is  really 
narrow-minded  fanaticism.  Paris  for  centu¬ 
ries  past  has  been  the  Queen  of  Fashion, 
and  she  will  resume  her  sceptre  so  soon  as 
peace  shall  again  be  restored. 


WAR  BALLOONS. 

The  plan  of  employing  balloons  in  war¬ 
fare  was  practised  by  the  French  in 
1794.  After  tne  expulsion  of  the  Austrians 
from  LUge  by  General  Jourdain  they  re¬ 
tired  to  a  strong  situation  at  some  distance, 
where  they  threw  up  entrenchments,  intend¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  reinforcements.  Before, 
however,  these  could  arrive,  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  French  on  the  18th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year,  and  forced  to  retire 
after  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The 
success  of  the  French  was  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  discovery  of  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  Austrians  made  by  two 
engineers  whom  the  French  sent  up  in  an  air 
balloon.  From  tbis  balloon  the  engineers 
perceived  whatever  was  being  done  in  the 
Austrian  camp,  and  gave  continual  notice  of 
all  they  saw  by  notes  which  th^  threw 
down  among  their  own  people.  By  these 
means  the  number  of  troops  iu  the  camp,  the 
quantity  of  their  artillery,  their  motions  and 
probable  designs,  were  made  known  to  the 
French,  who  directed  their  attacks  accord¬ 
ingly  against  the  weakest  parts,  assaulting 
these  with  the  largest  bodies  of  their  troops, 
and  with  greater  confidence  from  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  success.  The  French  armies  bad 
indeed  on  previous  occasions  made  use  of 
balloons ;  at  the  battle  of  Fleiunis,  during 
the  siege  of  Maycnce,  and  during  that  of  the 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  balloons  were  found  of  great  utility. 
The  “  Annual  Register  ”  of  1794  says :  — 

“  The  French  armies  are  attended  with  a  new 
species  of  reconnoitring  engineers,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  do  everything  relative  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  use  of  balloons.  The  person  who 
mounts  in  the  balloon  is  furnished  with  paper 
and  pencils  of  different  colors.  The  marks  to 
bo  made  are  agreed  on  beforehand,  and  die  pa¬ 
per,  after  being  marked,  is  attached  to  a  small 
rod  like  an  arrow,  one  end  of  which  is  loaded 
and  pointed,  so  that  it  strikes  in  the  ground  and 
stands  upright.  A  small  piece  of  colored  silk 
is  attached  to  the  other  end  like  a  flag,  to  render 
it  more  visible.  This  is  dropped  from  the  bal¬ 
loon  on  ground  that  is  in  possession  of  the  ar¬ 
my  to  which  the  balloon  belongs,  and  thus  the 
information  obtained  is  fully  communicated.” 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1794,  that  the 
telegraph  invented  by  M.  Chappe,  consist¬ 


ing  of  a  post  and  two  arms,  was  tried  in 
France.  The  combined  armies  were  at 
that  time  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  chain 
of  telcOTaphs  was  established  from  Paris  to 
Lisle,  by  which  short  sentences  were  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  few  minutes  with  great  accuracy. 
The  inventiou  of  the  telegraph  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Barrere,  in  the  Convention  of 
the  17th  of  August,  when  he  stated  that  the 
news  of  the  recapture  of  Lisle  was  by  its  aid 
conveyed  to  Paris  in  an  hour  after  the  troops 
of  the  Republic  had  entered  that  place. 
The  recapture  of  Conde  was  on  the  30th  of 
that  month  reported  to  the  Convention  with 
equal  speed  in  the  same  manner.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  present  war  has  as  yet  led 
to  any  improvements  of  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  which  existed  at  its  commence¬ 
ment,  but  there  can  ,be  little  doubt  that 
should  France  at  any  future  time  find  her¬ 
self  in  a  similar  unhappy  position  to  that 
which  now  exists,  she  will  have  profited  by 
her  experience  to  have  provided  a  commu¬ 
nication  by  underground  wires  between 
Paris  and  her  fortresses. 


Spawn  of  Beggars  in  Paris.  —  A 
Paris  correspondent  of  a  London  journal 
thus  writes  of  Paris  under  the  Republic : 
“  Paris  —  my  Paris,  your  Paris  —  no  longer 
exists.  It  is  no  longer  elegant,  nor  clean, 
nor  coquettish.  It  has  become  ugly,  —  in 
many  respects  hideous.  The  plague  of  beg¬ 
gars  —  unrestrained  since  the  proclamation 
of  the  Republic  by  any  police  supervision 
whatsoever  —  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  remind  the  traveller  of  the  Chiaia  and 
the  Toledo  at  Naples  in  the  worst  days  of 
Bourbon  misgovernment.  M.  Louis  Yeuillot 
once  endeavored  to  justify  the  prevalence  of 
mendicity  in  Rome  by  pointing  out  that 
ever}'  beggar  carried  almut  bim  a  medal 
blessed  Iw  the  Pope,  and  stamped  with  the 
words,  ‘  Privileggiato  per  Dio  e  per  Sua 
Santitk  di  demandare  in  Roma’;  but  the 
mendicants  who  at  present  infest  Paris,  who 
hang  on  to  your  carriage  and  block  your 
passage,  who  have  given  up  supplicatory 
whining,  and  have  taken  to  threats  and 
curses,  are  as  little  ‘privileged,’  I  should 
say,  as  they  are  ‘  blessed,’  by  any  authority, 
divine  or  human.  Add  to  these  the  sad 
spawn  of  the  gutter,  —  swarms  of  half-naked 
children  wandering  about,  and  scarcely  able 
to  formulate  articulate  appeals  for  alms; 
add  to  this,  really  indigent  women,  —  work¬ 
men’s  wives,  and  such-like,  —  who  murmur 
shame-faced  statements  about  tbe  bread¬ 
winner  being  away,  or  dead ;  add  to  these, 
worse  than  iul,  groups  of  prowling  phantoms 
of  men,  lowering  ruflians  with  sinister  vis¬ 
ages,  who  lurk  and  look,  look  and  lurk,  and 
whose  mouths  must  be  watering  with  thought  s 
of  the  haWon  days  of  the  siege,  when  ever}- 
available  bearer  of  a  musket  will  be  at  the 
ramparts,  and  they,  the  gueux,  the  coquins, 
will  have  unrestricted  opportunities  for  pil¬ 
lage  among  the  rich  shops  and  the  luxurious 
hotels ;  sum  all  these  up,  and  you  will  have 
one  proof,  I  think,  that  the  Paris  of  the  past 
no  longer  exists.” 
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HE  sixty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

F.  M.  was  held  at  Brooklyn,  October  4-7. 
Kev.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  President  of  Williams 
College,  presided,  and  a  large  and  sympathetic 
audience  attended  the  several  meetings. 

Prof.  John  D.  Bnnkle  was  elected  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  October 
8,  in  place  of  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers,  who  resigned 
on  account  of  ill-health. 

The  steamer  Ville  de  Paris  sailed  from  New  York, 
October  4,  conveying  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  for  France.  Her  cargo  is  stated 
to  have  included  60,000  United  States  Springfield 
rifles,  43,000  Bemin^n  breech-loading  rifles,  7,000 
Remington  revolvers,  3,000  Enfield  rifles.  8,000 
Spencer  rifles,  and  3,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition. 

The  Republicab  State  Convention  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  met  at  Worcester,  October  6,  and  nominated 
Gov.  Claflin  for  re-election.  Two  ladies,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Livermore  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  sat  as  dele¬ 
gates,  and  took  part  in  tbe  proceeding  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  ;  but  aresolufion  committing  the  Republican 
puty  of  the  State  to  woman-suflh^  was  negatived 
by  a  vote  of  138  to  190.  £x-Gov.  Bullock  presided. 

Ex-Gov.  Samuel  Cony,  of  Maine,  died  October 
6,  at  Augusta. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Harvard  Memorial  Hall, 
to  be  erected  by  the  alumni  of  Harvard  University, 
in  commemoration  of  their  comrades  who  fell  In 
tbe  war  of  the  Rebellion,  was  laid  at  Cambridge,  Oc¬ 
tober  6.  with  fitting  ceremonies.  Hon.  E.  Riock- 
wood  Hoar  delivered  the  oration,  and  an  original 
hymn  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  sung. 

Do  Witt  Van  Buren,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Leader,  and  president  of  the  Lotus  Ciub,  died 
October  5. 

One  of  the  chief  sufferers  by  the  recent  flood  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley  was  Captain  Avis,  owner  of 
a  large  distillery  swept  away,  who  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  having  been  the  jailer  of  John  Brown 
before  his  execution. 

The  Southern  Commercial,  Convention  which 


closed  its  sessions  at  Cincinnati,  October  7,  resolved 
to  change  its  name  to  the  National  Commercial 
Convention,  and  appointed  the  next  meeting  at 
Baltimore,  the  third  Monday  in  September,  1871. 

President  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  October 
8,  defining  the  principles  of  neutrality  applicable  to 
vessels  of  belligerent  powers,  while  in  American 
waters,  and  announcii^  that  if  an  armed  vessel  of 
one  belligerent,  being  in  our  port,  leaves  that  port, 
no  armed  vessel  at  the  same  time  lying  in  that  port 
and  belonging  to  an  adverse  belligerent,  can  depart 
until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  former. 

Cornelius  Wendell,  long  a  prominent  politician, 
and  for  several  years  Superintendent  of  Public 
Printing,  died  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  October  9. 

John  Jourdan,  Superintendent  of  Police  for  New 
York,  died  October  10. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Perkins,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Hartford,  died  October  11.  His  wife,  who  survives 
him,  is  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 

Thomas  Hughes,  M.  P.,  known  to  all  Americans 
as  the  author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  at 
Rugby,”  delivered  a  lecture  in  Boston  Music  Hall,  on 
the  evening  of  October  11.  His  subject  was  “  John 
to  Jonathan,”  and  his  object  was  to  prove  that  the 
English  government  and  people  were  not  hostile,  un¬ 
friendly,  or  even  indifibrent  to  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  He  Im  a 
large  audience,  numbering  many  persons  of  the 
hipest  distinction  in  statesmanship  and  tetters.  He 
was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  the  most  earnest  attention. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  War.  —  The  siege  of  Paris  continues,  al¬ 
though  active  operations  have  not  yet  begun  for 
the  reduction  of  the  city.  The  Germans  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  prepwng  to  bombard  and  assault 
it,  and  batteries  or  siege  guns  have  been  placed  on 
the  hills  between  Sevres,  St.  Cloud,  and  Bougival. 
The  mortar  battery  at  St  Cloud  threatens  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  within  another  week  'the  assault  will 
oegin,  possibly  on  tbe  16th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  Tbe  Germans  are  said  to  count 
upon  being  in  the  city  on  tbe  19tb ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  even  the  undisciplined  hosts  in  Par» 
cannot  repel  all  attacks  that  can  be  made  within 
so  brief  a  time.  A  note  from  the  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment,  made  public  October  10,  informs  the  powers 
that  “  Paris  threatens  to  hold  out  until  it  is  starved. 
In  that  event,  two  millions  of  people  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prussians  who  would  be  unable 
to  furnish  supplies  for  a  single  day.  As  there  is 
nothing  edible  within  several  days’  march  of  Paris, 
and  the  people  cannot  abandon  the  city  by  the 
roads,  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  must  starve.  Tbe  Germans, 
nevertheless,  must  prosecute  the  war,  and  those 
holding  power  in  France  will  be  answerable  for 
results.”  Gen.  Trochu’s  report  of  the  conflict  of 
September  30  is  os  follows:  “  Our  troops,  in  a  vig¬ 
orous  sortie,  successfully  occimied  CheviUy  and 
L’Hay,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Thiais  and  Cooisy- 
le-Roi.  All  these  positions  were  wholly  occupied. 
After  a  sharp  artillery  and  musketry  engagement 
our  troops  fell  back  on  tbeiij^itions  with  remark¬ 
able  order  and  coolness.  The  Garde  Mobile  were 
very  firm.  Our  losses  are  considerable,  and  those 
of  tne  enemy  probably  as  large.” 

A  battle  is  reported  to  have  been  fought  near 
Chateau  Gaillaird  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  which  the 
Germans  wer6  worsted,  and  compelled  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  evacuate  PiUiiviers  with  precipitation, 
leaving  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  much  forage 
in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Marshal  Bazaine  is  reported  to  be  co-operating 
cordially  with  the  Government  at  Tours,  and  with 
Gen.  Trochu  at  Paris:  He  made  a  spirited  attack 
on  the  German  forces  beleaguering  Metz,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Thionville,  October  7,  and  renewed  it  on 
the  8th,  and  again  on  the  9th.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  breaking  through  tbe  German  lines,  though  be 
fought  desperately.  The  slaughter  of  both  French 
and  German  troops  is  report  to  resemble  tbe 
carnage  at  Gravelotte. 

The  French  Government  at  Tours  has  issued  an 
official  decree,  postponing  the  elections  for  members 
of  a  Constituent  Assembly  until  France  is  free  from 
invaders.  Tbe  Germans  publish  a  proclamation 
which  they  say  fell  into  their  hands  by  tbe  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  balloon  from  Paris,  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  “  National  Defence  ”  at  Paris  declares  the 
decree  of  the  Government  at  Tours  ordering  an 
election  opposed  to  that  of  tbe  Government  of 
National  Defence,  which  alone  is  binding.  The 
elections,  they  add,  are  adjourned  until  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  hold  them  tluroughout  the  Republic. 

M.  Gambetta  made  his  escape  from  Paris  in  a 
balloon  October  8.  His  voyage  was  full  of  adven¬ 
ture.  The  balloon  came  down  to  the  ground  just 
outside  of  the  walls  of  the  City.  They  threw  out 
ballast  and  rose  passing  slowly  over  the  Prussian 
lineA  and  came  down  again  near  Creil.  They  saw 
the  Prussians  and  were  forced  to  throw  out  ballast, 
travelling  sacks  and  shawls.  They  'rose  slowly 
again,  a  shot  just  grazing  the  hair  of  GambettA 
NMr  Mont  Didier  the  biUloon  came  down  among 
the  trees  and  was  torn.  Gambetta  and  his  party 

f)t  a  conveyance  and  went  to  Amiens,  and  reached 
ours  October  9. 

Garibaldi  reached  Tours  October  9  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  will 
operate  in  tbe  Vosges  district  with  a  picked  corps 
or  volunteer  riflemen  from  that  and  surrounding 
departments.  He  has  chosen  tbis  service  as  best 
suited  to  his  genius  and  experience. 

Count  Bismarck  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  despatch:  — 

Versailles,  October  6,  1.36  p.  m. — I  do  not 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  Republican  institutions 
of  France  constitute  danger  for  Germany;  nor  have 
I,  as  asserted  in  a  letter  of  the  17th  ulL,  published 
in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  ever  expressed 
such  a  view  to  Mr.  Mallet,  or  to  any  other  person. 

Bismarck. 

Count  Bemstoff  arraigns  England  for  violation  of 
proper  neutrality.  He  says  he  never  asked  neu¬ 
trality  in  favor  of  Germany  and  to  the  detriment 
of  France.  He  only  wished  a  return  from  the 
neutrality  whereby  one  party  was  benefited,  to 
strict  and  really  impartial  neutrality.  He  is  un¬ 
able  to  admit  that  compatible  with  strict  neutrality 
the  French  agents  are  permitted  to  buy  in  this 
country,  under  the  eyes  and  esgetaaose  of  the 


Government,  thousands  of  breech-loaders,  revolv¬ 
ers,  and  the  required  ammunition,  in  order  to  arm 
the  French,  and  make  the  formation  of  a  French 
corps  possible,  after  tbe  regular  armies  of  France 
have  bean  defeated  and  surrounded. 

It  is  stated  officially  from  Berlin  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Prussia,  though  unable  to  recognize 
tbe  actual  Government  of  France,  will  not  restore 
the  Bonapartes. 

M.  Pietri,  formerly  Prefect  of  the  Police  at 
Paris,  publishes,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  a  re¬ 
pudiation  of  tbe  Wilbelmshobe  manifesto.  It  is 
unkindly  sngmted  in  certain  journals  that  if  the 
reception  of  the  manifesto  by  the  public  had  beeu 
more  flattering,  tbe  Emperor  would  not  have  repu¬ 
diated  it. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  has  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  concerning  her  reception  in  England.  She 
states  that  all  official  recognition  of  her  presence 
has  been  postponed  at  her  own  request.  Nothing 
could  have  Men  tenderer  than  her  treatment. 
Queen  Victoria  sent  at  once  a  private  letter  oflTer- 
ing  to  pay  her  a  state  visit.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
immediately  upon  her  arrival,  wrote  her,  exprees- 
ing  tbe  kind  remembrances  entertained  by  tbe 
Princess  and  himself  of  their  visit  to  Paris,  and  of 
tbe  gTMt  kindness  displayed  to  them  by  her  in  tbe 
Tuileri^  and  begging  to  know  in  what  way  either 
tbe  Princess  or  himself  could  serve  her.  The 
Empress  says  she  is  in  excellent  health  and  good 
spirits,  as  is  also  the  Prince  Imperial.  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton  has  offered  her  his  mansion  ia  Sussex.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Peteiy,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  and  many  other  pe'rsons  have  begged 
permission  to  pay  their  respects  to  her. 

Advices  from  Florence  to  October  10  state  that 
a  decree  has  been  issued,  annexii^  the  Roman 
provinces  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Pope  pre¬ 
serves  his  dignity  and  tbe  inviolability  of  hu  per¬ 
sonal  prerogatives  as  a  sovereign.  Laws  are  prom¬ 
ised  settling  the  independence  of  the  territorial  and 
spiritual  authority  of  His  Holiness. 

General  La  Marmora  is  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Papal  provinces.  The  laws  of 
Italy  are  to  be  introduced  and  amnesty  proclaimed. 

The  Queen  Dowager,  relict  of  King  Kunehame- 
ha  the  Third,  died  at  Honolulu,  September  20. 

Gen.  De  Bodas  has  at  last  procured  tbe  accept¬ 
ance  of  his  reeignation,  and  Gen.  Don  Fernando 
Fernandez  de  CMtiova,  of  a  distinguished  Spanish 
family  has  been  appointed  Ciqitain  General  of 
Cuba  in  his  place. 

A  severe  earthquake  is  reported  as  having  re¬ 
cently  occurred  in  Calabria.  Many  lives  were  lost 
and  several  villages  utterly  destroyed. 

Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  author  of  “  The  Heart  of 
the  Continent  ”  and  other  works,  died  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  September  12. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


October  5. 

FciAXCUL. 

Loiisos.  —  Consob,  ;  U.  B.  6-aO’s,  1862,  91V  ;  do. 

1.807  89*^.  r  r 

FEAXKrORT.  —  U.’s.  ^20’s,  1862,  94’i. 

NiW  Yoax.— QoM,  IW.li  ;  U.  S.  6'8, 1881, 113  V  :  5-20't, 
1882,  U2X  1  do.  1867,  110’,'. 

CoxnacuL. 

LiviapooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9d. ;  red  winter 
wheat,  98.  8d. 

New  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  Id  Ve. :  red 
winter  wheat,  3 1.32  1.36. 

Chicago.  —  Red  spring  wheat,  $  1.09‘j  (No.  2). 

October  6. 

FOiANClAI. 

Lobdox.  —  Consols,  93^  ;  C.  8.  6-20's,  1862,  91V  :  do. 
1867,  89X- 

FxAXxroaT.  —  U.  8.  6-20's,  1862,  95. 

NlW  Yoax.  — Gold,  113;  C.  8.  O’s,  1881,  113V;  6-20's, 
1862,  IWii  do.  1867, 110\. 

CoxnEacuL. 

LrviapooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8,Vd. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s.  8d. 

New  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16*.(e.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.32s;. 

Chicaoo.— Spring  wh^  81.08‘;  (No.  2). 

October  7, 

Fixaxcial. 

Loxdox.  — Consols,  92 i,;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  91V:  do. 
1867  89’  ”. 

New  Yoax.  —  Gold,  n3>«';  C.  8.  9's,  1881, 113’;;  6-20’s, 
1862, 113;  do.  1867, 110’,. 

ComiEaoiAi, 

UvEBPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s.  9d. 

New  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16’;e.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.32’,. 

CmcASO.  —  Spring  wheat,  81.07>;  (No.  2). 

October  8. 

Fixaxciai. 

Lobdox. —  Consols,  02’;  ;  V.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  91’;  ;  do. 
1867,  89*;. 

New  Yoax.  —  Gold,  118>;  ;  U.  8.  O's,  1881, 114 ;  6.20's, 
1862, 112,’; ;  do.  1867, 110’;. 

CoKxiacuL. 

Livexpool.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8>;d.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s.  lOd. 

New  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16 ’^e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.30  @  1.33. 

Chicaso.  —  Siting  wheat,  S1.07>;  (No.  2). 

October  10. 

Fixabclu.. 

IiOBDOX.  —  Consols,  92’;  ;  U.  S.  6-20's,  1862,  91’;  ;  do. 
1867,  89,’;. 

New  Yoax — Gold,  113’;;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 114;  5-20’s, 
1862,  U2i;;  do.  1867,  U0>;. 

CoimaaciAi- 

LirxapooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  81;d.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s.  lOd. 

New  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16);e.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  <1.30  1.36. 

Cbioaoo.  —  Bed  spring  wheat,  <1.08  (No.  2). 

October  11.  1 

Fixaboial. 

LobboB.- Consols,  92,’;;  C.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  91’;;  do. 
1887,  89);. 

FaABXFOXT.  —  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  96. 

New  Yoax _ Gold,  113^  ;  C.  8.  6’s,  1881, 114;  6-20’s, 

1862, 1125;  ;  do.  1867,  llO,*;. 

CoxitiacuL 

LivaBPOOl.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  85;d. 

New  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  Ite.;  red  winter 
wheat,  <1.32(^1.36. 

Chicaoo.  —  Bed  spring  wheat,  <  L075;  (Mo.  2). 
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EVERY  SATURDAY;  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


[October  29,  1870. 


AFTER  THE  ATTACK. 

(Sf.B  EjfGR-iVlSG  IN'  THE  SUPPLEMEKT.) 

The  crash  of  battle  has  died  away. 

The  black  mouthed  cannon  ant  dumb. 

The  fjpht  that  began  at  dawn  of  day, 

AVhen  we  waited  and  waited  and  thought  the  bray 
Of  the  trumpet  would  never  come, 

Has  raged  and  waned,  and  the  deadly  riot 
Profanes  not  the  calm  of  evening  quiet. 

'T  was  bravely  carried,  as  bravely  hold, 

That  rid^  where  the  battery  stoml. 

Did  you  mark,  mid  the  cannon’s  roar,  how  they 
yelled 

When  bur  first  wild  rush  was  met  and  repelled 
As  we  slipped  in  our  comrades’  blood  ? 
When  the  fallen  showed,  like  waifs  of  the  sea, 
How  near  wo  had  surged  to  victory  ? 

'T  was  bravely  done.  While  their  shouts  still  rang 
Through  that  crest  of  flame  and  smoke, 
With  a  mighty  sweep  unawed  we  sprang. 

We  answered  their  shout  with  our  trumpet’s 
clang, 

Their  fire  with  bayonet  stroke ; 

We  caught  like  an  echo  their  vaunting  cry 
As  they  flinched  firom  the  charge  despairingly. 

We  shouted  then,  and  onr  comrades  cheer 
As  we  march  war-wearv  and  worn  ; 

The  bugles  ring  out  triumpliant  and  clear 
As  our  banners  pass,  and  we  cannot  hear. 

Mid  the  clamor  of  voice  and  horn, 

The  moans  and  cries  of  onr  bravest  and  best 
Who  lie,  thick-clustered,  about  that  crest. 

To-day  for  triumph,  to-morrow  for  woe,  — 
When  the  roll-call  tells  its  story. 

We  shall  miss  the  sound  of  voices  we  know. 
And  the  ghastly  gaps  in  our  ranks  will  show 
The  price  we  pay  for  glory ; 

And  the  joy  that  we  feel  at  our  country’s  gain 
Will  be  hushed  in  the  presence  of  comrades  slain. 


ALFRED  DELIGNE’S  VINDICATION. 


IN  FOl'B  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  III. 

J^ATE  KESTEVEN  returned  home  some 
A  seven  or  eight  weeks  later,  quite  con¬ 
valescent.  The  only  permanent  effect  the 
fever  seemed  to  have  had  upon  her  was  that 
muslin  dresses  became  her  even  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  before.  Newly  reined  health 
beautifies  most  women,  and  its  delicate  bloom 
made  Kate  exquisitely  charming.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  prettier  picture  than 
she  presented  seated  at  a  side-table  in  her 
mamma’s  freshly  redecorated  drawing-room, 
trifling  with  some  card-work,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  we  are  now  to  speak  of.  Others  were 
present.  Mrs.  Kesteveu,  a  diminutive  but 
animated  lady,  much  past  middle  age,  some¬ 
what  primly  occupied  an  easy-chlur  near 
the  hearth;  Ellen  Kesteven,  Kate’s  sister, 
who  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  illness 
to  freshen  her  charms,  —  the  fever  having 
passed  her  by,  —  was  seated  at  the  piano ; 
and  there  was  yet  another  person,  —  fortu¬ 
nate  yonng  Mr.  Tuffnel,  whose  conduct  had 
so  well  contrasted  with  poor  Allred  De- 
lignc’s  fright,  by  visiting  at  the  house  in  the 
first  sU^e  of  Kate’s  illness.  He  had  a  gen¬ 
tlemanly  bearing,  and  was  dressed  with 
great  neatness.  It  was  understood  that  he 
had  fcurmally  proposed  for  Kate’s  band,  and 
hxui  been  accepted.  His  present  very  pre¬ 
cise  manners  confirmed  it.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  in  that  first  hypocritical  period  of 
wooing,  when  a  young  gentleman  thinks  it 
necessary  to  court  the  whole  family,  and  in 
order  to  produce  the  right  impression,  is 
rather  more  attentive  —  in  public  —  to  the 
prospective  mother-in-law  and  prospective 
sisters-in-law  than  he  is  to  the  very  lady  of 
his  choice.  Carefully  poised  upon  an  otto¬ 
man,  he  was  most  assiduously  listening  to 
Mrs.  Kesteven’s  commonplaces,  as  if  he  had 
never  before  heard  such  oracles  of  wisdom. 
A  knock  came  upon  the  door ;  it  opened, 
and  a  female  servant  entered,  holding  by 
the  hand  an  elegantly  dressed  little  gin. 

“  Please,  ma’am,  this  is  the  yonng  lady 
who  called  last  week,  before  you  had  come 
back  home,  and  would  not  say  what  her 
name  was.” 

“  No ;  because  that  did  not  matter.  I 
did  not  wish  my  coming  to  be  talked  of,” 
was  quickly  replied.  “  Will  you  please  to 
leave  the  room  ?  I  can  do  now.”  Placing 
her  hands  prettily  in  front  of  her,  the  little 
speaker  courtesied  to  those  before  her. 

“  Why,  it  is  Cissy  1  ”  said  Kate,  rising 
from  her  chair,  and  hastening  to  her. 

“  Yes,  and,  if  you  please,  I  must  not  kiss 
you  yet.  I  have  come  to  say,  that  you  have 
not  been  kind  to  my  cousin  Alfred.  He  is 
very  fond  of  you,  and  would  die  for  you, 
only  he  is  ftigntened  at  nasty  diseases.  But 
he  says  he  will  break  himself  of  it.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  anything  else.  He  drove  off  a 
big  black  dog  in  the  street,  that  barked  at 
me.” 

A  very  artificial  kind  of  laugh  rang  forth 


from  Mr.  Charles  Tuffnel.  It  checked  Cissy, 
and  also  snapped  the  spell  which  had  seized 
upon  the  rest.  Kate’s  cheeks  flushed  crim¬ 
son,  and  then  turned  very  pale,  as  she 
looked  to  the  young  gentleman,  who,  in  great 
embarrassment,  was  rising  from  the  ottoman. 
Mrs.  Kesteven  had  instinctively  put  up  her 
silver  eye-glasses,  and  also  rai^  one  uand 
to  her  ear ;  evidently  she  could  not  credit 
her  senses,  —  neither  sight  nor  hearing. 
Miss  Ellen  Kesteven,  as  the  one  least  di¬ 
rectly  concerned,  showed  most  presence 
of  mind.  Leaving  the  piano,  and  stooping 
to  put  her  arms  about  Cissy,  she,  with  the 
most  gentle  maliciousness,  sai<l,  “  8o,  your 
cousin  Alfired  has  sent  you  to  plead  for  him? 
And  he  will  break  himself  off  this  fright 
about  diseases?  Don’t  be  afraid.  Cissy. 
Go  on,  dear.” 

‘‘  But  that  gentleman  laughed.  It  is  not 
polite  to  laugh.  Does  he  wi^  to  marry  Miss 
Kate  ?  ”  She  had  been  surveying  him  from 
head  to  foot  most  critically  since  his  inter¬ 
ruption.  “  If  he  could  not  hear  me,”  she 
half-whisjiered,  turning  towards  Ellen,  “  I 
would  say  something  of  him.  But  aunty 
says,  if  people  are  rude,  I  must  not  be  so.” 

*“  I  beg  your  pardon.  Cissy,  for  laughing ; 
but  ”  —  with  louder  voice,  and  increasiMly 
embarrassed  boldness,  went  on  Mr.  Tuflnel 
—  “  you  must  tell  your  cousin  that  he  must 
find  another  lady  now,  if  he  pleases.” 

“  Surely  your  cousin  has  not  sent  you 
here  ?  ”  almost  gasped  Mrs.  Kesteven,  power 
of  speech  only  just  then  returning  to  her. 

“  No,  ma’am.  But  I  know  AUrod  is  un¬ 
happy,  and  I  thought  I  would  come.  I  hope 
you  will  not  scold  me,  ma’am.  I  will  go 
straight  to  aunty,  when  I  get  back,  and  she 
will  scold  me.”  The  large  eyes  began  to 
flush  with  tears. 

“  Don’t  cry.  Cissy,”  resumed  Miss  Ellen, 
tenderly  using  her  own  handkerchief  to  the 
wet  eyelashes.  “  If  Mr.  Alfired  Deligue 
were  as  brave  as  his  little  cousin,  he  —  ” 

But  her  mamma  stopped  her.  “  Of  course 
your  aunt  does  not  know  you  are  come  ?  I 
shall  ring  the  bell  for  Mary  to  take  you 
home  instantly.  You  might  nave  been  run 
over  in  the  streets.”  Mrs.  Kesteven  snatched 
at  the  bell-pull,  and  then,  drawing  Cissy  to 
her,  began,  with  most  judicious  bustle  to  re¬ 
arrange  her  hat  and  jacket,  both  of  which 
were  already  in  perfect  order.  Cissy  gently 
drew  back. 

“  But  I  wish  to  say  —  ” 

“  No,  you  must  not  talk.” 

“  But  I  came  to  talk  ” ;  and  the  great  blue 
eyes  put  on  the  most  pitiful,  imploring,  and 
disappointed  look.  “  I  heard  aunt  say  to 
uncle,  it  was  of  no  use  explaining  it,  and 
that  she  could  not  come  to  you.  But  1  love 
Alfred,  and  I  have  come.”  It  was  not  in 
human  hearts  to  stop  her,  she  so  piteously 
entreated  them  with  eager  eyes  and  out¬ 
spread  hands ;  even  Mrs.  Kesteven  sat  si¬ 
lently  staring  at  her.  “  It  has  all  been  ex¬ 
plained.  My  uncle  has  had  a  letter  from 
some  one,  wWh  says  that  Alfred  is  not  to  be 
scolded.  It  was  his  mamma  who  was  fHght- 
ened  at  a  plague,  which  killed  a  great  many 
people  in  a  place  a  long  way  off.  It  was 
just  before  he  was  born,  and  she  —  ” 

“  Stop  the  child  I  ”  broke  in  the  horrified 
Mrs.  Kesteven.  “  What  will  she  say  next? 
Why,  she  might  be  fifty  years  old  instead 
of  five  !  Do  stop,  child  !  ” 

Kate,  her  own  blushing  head  drooping 
very  low,  put  her  hand  restrainingly  upon 
Cissy’s  shoulder.  “  You  must  not  say  any¬ 
thing  more :  you  have  said  too  much  m- 
readv.  Cissy,  although  you  mean  it  very 
kindly.  But  you  must  let  me  kiss  you 
now.” 

“  I  will,  if”  —  the  little  ixmting  lips  were 
offered  most  prettily  —  “if  you  will  let  me 
send  it  to  Al^d  in  uncle’s  letter  ?  ” 

Kate  Kesteven  drew  back  her  head.  “  I 
will  kiss  you  some  time  when  you  are  only 
thinking  of  yourself.  Cissy.  Good  by.  Here 
is  Maiy.” 

“  I  do  not  want  Mary.  Our  Martha  is 
waiting  for  me  in  the  square.” 

“  If  you  would  kindly  take  this  from  me, 
I  shomd  know  we  were  friends,”  said  Mr. 
Tuffnel,  who  had  rallied  himself,  holding 
out  a  silver  coin  between  his  thumb  and  fin¬ 
ger. 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  be  friends  with  you,  sir. 
It  was  a  very  big  black  dog  Alfred  drove 
away.”  She  had  turned  about  as  she  spoke, 
but  again  facing  him,  she  asked,  “  Dared 
you  burn  your  hwd  in  the  centre-lamp  ?  ” 

“  I  shomd  not  like  to  do  so,”  said  Mr. 
Tuffnel. 

Cissy  clapped  her  hands.  “  Alfred  did 
so,  to  show  ne  was  not  afrnid  of  pain.  He 
is  not  a  coward  ” ;  and  she  stamped  with  her 
foot,  the  tears  now  gushing  down  her  cheeks. 
The  passion  was  so  genuine,  that  no  one 
laughed  this  time. 

■  Mary  had  advanced,  at  a  signal  from  Mrs. 


Kesteven,  who  wished  to  be  rid  at  once  of 
this  astounding  visitor.  But  Cissy  insisted 
u{K)n  taking  her  departure  with  due  cere¬ 
mony.  She  kissed  each  of  the  ladies,  and 
made  the  gentleman  a  very  stiff  courtesy ; 
then  she  allowed  her  hand  to  be  taken  by 
Miss  Ellen,  and,  properly  preceded  by  Maiy, 
left  the  room. 

Miss  Cissy,  it  appeared,  had  enabled  her¬ 
self  to  make  this  visit  by  partly  bribing  and 
partly  terrifying  a  new  servant-girl,  who, 
during  a  temporary  indisposition  of  the  gov¬ 
erness,  took  her  out  for  her  daily  walk. 
This  girl  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  cres¬ 
cent,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house, 
Cissy  having  insisted  upon  knocking  at 
Mrs.  Kesteven’s  door  herself,  having  kept 
her  business  quite  secret  from  the  girl.  But 
no  sooner  did' she  get  back  home  Uian  she 
carried  out  the  rest  of  her  intention,  and 
made  full  confession  to  her  aunt  and  uncle 
of  what  she  had  done.  They  were  as  much 
startled  by  the  news  of  so  astounding  a  step 
as  were  the  occupants  of  the  Kesteven  draw¬ 
ing-room  by  Cissy’s  actual  entry  among  them. 
Scolding,  however,  was  not  very  availa¬ 
ble,  —  at  least  not  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  self-willed  little  personage  was  now  in  a 
state  of  hysterical  excitement.  The  mental 
and  moral  strain  of  having  formed  this  plot, 
and  kept  it  secrets  for  more  than  a  week, 
persisting  in  the  face  of  the  disappointment 
of  her  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Kesteven’s,  was  too 
much  for  a  lady  of  five  years  old.  She  had 
to  be  put  to  bed,  and  to  be  soothed,  and 
careftilly  watched  and  tended,  to  bring  back 
her  self-control. 

“  Dear  me,  John !  ”  was  the  bewildered 
Aunt  Betsy’s  exclamation  I  “  She  must 
never  be  present  at  any  of  our  talks  again. 
Who  could  have  thought  of  her  understand¬ 
ing  such  things  ?  I  shall  now  be  compelled 
to  go  to  Mrs.  Kesteven’s,  and  make  what 
apologies  I  can.” 

Mr.  Leydon,  by  way  of  answer,  could  only 
say  that  Cissy  was  a  prodigy. 

A  few  woras  will  make  things  intelligible. 
Cissy  had  overheard  talk  between  her  uncle 
and  aunt  respecting  a  letter  that  had  been 
received  from  a  married  sister  of  Alfixjd 
Deligne’s  father,  to  whom  Miss  Betsy  had 
felt  in  duty  bound  to  communicate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  The  sister  had  al¬ 
ways  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with 
her  brother  and  his  wife,  and  she  had  sent 
some  old  letters,  throwing  the  singular  light 
on  Alfired’s  conduct,  which  Cissy  had  —  par- 
rot-like — ^.repeated  to  Mrs.  Kesteven,  there¬ 
by  outraging  that  lady  by  what  appeared  to 
her  to  be  a  preternatural  precocity  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Alfred  Deligne,  m  a  word,  had  in¬ 
herited  this  fright  of  infection  from  his 
mother.  In  the  Chinese  port  in  which  his 

Earents  lived,  there  broke  out,  just  prior  to 
is  birth,  one  of  those  awful  plagues  which 
periodically  sweep  across  those  countries, 
causing  a  ghastly  scene  of  terror;  for  anim- 
pertect  parallel  to  which  in  our  own  history 
we  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Sweat¬ 
ing  Sickness.  The  horrors  which  surround¬ 
ed  the  mother  in  the  interval  before  they 
could  get  away  from  the  spot  for  a  time, 
had  left  their  impress  on  the  child.  None 
but  Alfired  himself  knew  how  much  suffer¬ 
ing  the  penalty  had  caused  him  from  his 
earliest  recollections. 

“  He  is  a  brave  lad,  instead  of  a  coward, 
to  have  resisted  it  to  the  extent  he  has 
done,”  was  Dr.  Wilson’s  comment  on  hear¬ 
ing  this  news. 

But  it  had  come  too  late  to  be  of  avail  in 
the  one  matter  that  touched  Alfred  most 
keenly  of  all :  Kate  Kesteven  was  engaged 
to  young  Tuffnel. 

Mrs.  Kesteven  forestalled  Miss  Betsy’s 
intended  visit  to  herself,  by  making  a  call, 
to  ascertain  that  nothing  mrther  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  kind  had  happened  in  the  case 
of  Cissy.  The  two  ladies  had  a  long  con¬ 
fidential  talk ;  but  it  necessarily  left  matters 
as  it  found  them  with  respect  to  Alfred  and 
Kate.  Mrs.  Kesteven  finally  wound  up  her 
part  in  the  conversation  by  saying,  “  I  am 
sure  I  am  very  sorry ;  and  I  smeerely  hope 
that  when  Alfred  has  cured  himself  of  such 
a  singular  state  of  mind  he  may  meet  with 
a  young  lady  who  will  make  him  a  better 
wife  than  my  poor  Kate  would  have  done. 
But  no  young  man  ought,  I  think,  to  marry 
so  long  as  he  is  liable  to  such  panics.  If  chil¬ 
dren  come,  there  are  measles,  small-pox,  even 
fevers,  and  I  know  not  what.” 

Alfred  Deligne’s  love-prospects,  it  will  be 
seen,  were  absolutely  closed.  He  was  still 
in  the  country,  only  slowly  recovering  his 
strength,  for  it  is  hard  work  reinvigorating 
the  body  when  the  mind  is  not  at  ease.  He 
labored  long  to  reconcile  himself  to  his 
hard  fate,  and  showed  a  firmness  in  trying 
to  combat  this  inherited  weakness,  which 
more  than  merited  the  name  of  courage. 
After  a  time  he  returned  home.  He  kept 


out  of  the  way  of  the  Kestevens,  applyino’ 
himself  closely  to  some  studies.  His  uncle 
discovered  that  he  read  much  in  medical 
work.s,  and  he  was  further  much  surprised 
to  find  Alfred,  by  and  by,  insist  upon  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  the  town  hospital,  when  it 
was  Mr.  Leydon’s  turn  to  be  weekly  visitor 
there.  Gradually,  as  the  result  of  what 
must  have  been  nearly  superhuman  efforts, 
Alfred  Deligne  was  overmastering  his  an¬ 
tipathy.  And  while  he  did  it  his  reward 
was  half-concealed  merriment  among  not 
a  few  of  his  circle,  who  knew  what  his  do¬ 
ings  meant.  He  was,  in  fact,  nicknamed  the 
coward;  once  or  twice  tlie  terrible  word 
reached  his  car. 

“Poor  fellow!  how  will  it  end?”  mur¬ 
mured  his  uncle,  who  closely  watched  him. 
“  It  will  kill  him,  unless  in  some  way  an  op¬ 
portunity  offers  for  him  to  vindicate  his 
courage;  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  would, 
even  at  some  risk  I  ” 

By  and  by  that  prayer  was  granted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  getting  towards  the  end  of  au¬ 
tumn.  More  th.an  three  months  had  elapsed 
since  Alfred  returned  to  his  uncle’s.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  had  steadily  pursued  the 
design  of  conciuering  his  hereditarj'  weak¬ 
ness  ;  often  failing,  but  always  rallying  and 
persisting.  By  an  incredible  exercise  of  re¬ 
solve,  he  at  length  so  far  succeeded  that  he 
stood  without  panic  in  the  very  fever-ward 
of  the  hospital,  his  uncle  by  his  side,  trem¬ 
bling  more  than  he  did.  It  was  a  real  tri¬ 
umph  of  moral  firmness,  more  deserving 
plaudits  than  many  a  display  of  vulgar 
courage  for  which  men  become  famous.  But 
another  weakness  be  could  not  overcome ; 
he  was  unable  to  bring  himself  to  mix  with 
general  society.  Cissy  and  he  drew  yet 
closer  together ;  and  his  uncle  and  aunt  had 
to  make  use  of  her  influence  over  him  to 
manage  him  in  some  respects.  Mr.  Leydon 
who ‘had  intentlj'  watched  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  through  which  Alfred  had  gone,  both 
admired  and  respected  him  for  the  qualities 
of  character  it  had  disclosed  in  him,  and  ho 
did  all  he  could  to  gain  his  full  confidence. 
But  there  was  the  great  difference  of  age, 
and  also  certain  contrarieties  of  general  sj'm- 
pathies,  which  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
complete  success.  On  the  other  hand.  Aunt 
Betsy,  after  her  full  store  of  feminine  pity 
had  exhausted  itself,  without  being  of  any 
practical  avail,  had  not  the  faculty  of  rightly 
appreciating  either  her  nephew’s  character 
or  conduct.  Women  have  to  excess,  rather 
than  in  deficiency,  the  kind  of  courage 
which  Alfred  Deligne  lacked  by  birth,  and 
could  only  acquire  by  industrious,  systemat¬ 
ic  cultivation.  No  doubt  in  her  epres,  there 
was  a  weakness  akin  to  silliness  in  his  do¬ 
ings.  At  times  she  was  harsh  towards  him 
without  being  aware  of  it.  Then  a  rumor 
got  into  circulation,  and  soon  reached  Alfred, 
that  Kate  Kesteven  and  Charles  Tuffnel 
were  to  be  married  at  the  close  of  the  vear. 
'The  one  only  reward  that  could  fittingly  re¬ 
pay  his  struggles  was  finally  shut  out.  He 
grew  still  more  solitary  in  his  ways ;  but 
his  uncle  greatly  sacrificed  his  own  con¬ 
firmed  habits  in  making  himself,  so  far  as  it 
could  at  all  be  managed,  his  associate  and 
companion. 

At  Mr.  Leydon’s  instigation,  they,  towards 
evening,  one  day  quitted  home,  and  passed 
together  through  their  side  of  the  town,  with 
a  view  to  a  walk  in  the  country.  Before 
getting  fairly  into  the  open,  they  had  to 
cross  uie  river.  The  long,  narrow,  many- 
arched  old  bridge  was  now  a  very  popular 
lounging-place,  for  it  was  doomed  to  early 
removal;  it  was  to  be  supplanted  by  a  new, 
more  commodious  erection,  some  thirty  or 
forty  yards  below  it,  the  works  for  wliich 
had  already  made  considerable  progress. 
Groups  of  persons  were  now  constantly  clus¬ 
tered  along  the  worn  parapets  of  the  old 
structure,  idly  watching  the  curiously  com¬ 
plicated  operations  going  on,  which  includ¬ 
ed  pumping,  diving  coffer-dam  making,  and 
other  out-of-the-way  labors,  as  well  as  or- 
dinaiy  mason-work.  Perhaps  it  was  not  al¬ 
together  without  some  connection  with  the 
unwonted  presence  of  this  little  public  to 
serve  as  spectators,  that  the  river  itself,  of 
late,  was  unusually  frequented  by  little 
craft  —  skiffs  darting  hither  and  thither,  and 
white-sleeved  oarsmen  in  slender  boats  dis¬ 
playing  their  skill  and  strength  on  the 
broad  curve  of  the  stream  just  above  the  old 
bridge.  Below  stream,  the  traffic  was 
stopped,  excepting  in  a  narrow  passage  op¬ 
posite  one  of  the  left-hand  arches,  the  works 
in  progress  more  or  less  blocking  the  rest  of 
the  course ;  and  the  constrained  waters, 
which  had  a  strong  current  there,  raged 
fiercely  among  the  timber  piles  and  partial- 
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ly  built  abutments  of  the  new  bridge.  Mr, 
Leydon  and  Alfred  had  nearly  reached  the 
spot,  when  there  suddenly  arose  a  commo¬ 
tion  among  the  people  lining  the  old  bridge. 
E.xcited  shouts  were  raised,  arms  were  wild¬ 
ly  tossed  in  the  air ;  all  Instantly  was  up¬ 
roar  and  alarm.  Hurrying  up,  they  found 
there  was  too  much  cause  for  this.  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  single-manned  small  rowing-boats,  by 
some  negligence  of  one  or  both,  had  come 
into  collision,  and  were  already  floating,  bot¬ 
tom  upwards,  sideways  down  the  stream 
towards  the  arches.  Ripples  from  a  little 
plashing,  moving,  dark  patch  in  the  water 
showed  where  one  of  the  men,  evidently 
a  good  swimmer,  was  struggling  with  all  his 
might  against  the  current  for  the  side ;  the 
other  dwarfed  figure  was  clinging  to  the 
keel  of  his  capsized  boat,  drifting  slowly  but 
surely  towards  one  of  the  arches  on  the 
right,  and  his  shrill  cries  for  help  could  be 
heard  in  the  gaps  of  the  tumult.  Several 
boats  had  started  towards  him,  but  they  had 
stopj)ed,  afi-aid  of  the  checked  current  at 
the  bridge,  and  knowing  they  would  be  too 
late  to  reach  him.  Alfred  and  his  imcle 
stood  among  the  rest,  transfixed  with  hor¬ 
ror  at  this  sudden  spectacle  of  life  in  dan- 
ger. 

«  He  ’ll  be  knocked  off  in  going  through 
the  arches  1  ”  was  simultaneously  shouted  in 
a  dozen  voices. 

“  I  can  swim ;  but  there  is  no  chance,” 
desj)airingly  cried  a  man  who  had  instinct¬ 
ively  climbed  upon  the  bridge-wall,  but  who 
now  stopped  in  the  act  of  removing  his  coat. 
“  Anybody  would  have  their  ribs  crushed 
by  being  dashed  among  the  piles  of  the  new 
bridge.  He  ’ll  be  drowned,  sure  enough !  ” 

“  nTiy,”  shouted  some  one  farther  on,  “  it 
is  young  Tuffnel !  —  him  as  was  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  directly  I  ”  Others,  with  this  clew, 
recognized  the  white  face  of  the  man  cling¬ 
ing  in  an  agony  to  the  boat,  now  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  bridge. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  clove  in  two.  “  Stand 
clear  I  ”  was  shouted  in  a  voice  like  a  trum¬ 
pet,  and  Alfred  Deligne  made  for  the  other 
parapet,  on  the  side  where  man  and  boat 
must  emerge.  A  white-haired  gentleman 
clung  to  him  wildly.  “  Loose  me,  uncle ! 
I  ’ll  save  him,  if  he  marries  Kate  twice  over  1 
If  you  do  not  let  me  try,  I  shall  never  look 
up  again.”  The  struggling  ceased ;  Mr. 
Leydon  hesitatingly  loosed  his  hold.  A  sec¬ 
ond  later  Alfred,  with  face  now  bright  and 
clear,  ever)’  limb  of  his  erect  frame  instinct 
with  courage,  stood  on  the  parapet.  “  I  was 
no  coward,  tell  them  1  ” 

Lightly  throwing  his  coat  into  his  uncle’s 
shaking  hands,  he,  with  the  same  movement, 
brought  his  own  palms  together  before  his 
breast,  and  plunged  from  the  bridge  into  the 
air,  amid  the  breathless  silence  of  those  about 
him.  He  struck  the  white  boiling  water, 
and  vanished  in  it,  just  as  the  fragments  of 
the  broken  boat  came  whirling  through  the 
arch  behind  him.  Charles  Tuflhel  was  not 
to  be  seen.  When  the  boat  shivered  against 
the  abutment,  he  went  down  under  the  black 
torrent.  It  seemed  an  age  before  either  pyg¬ 
my  form  could  again  be  distinguished.  At 
last  Alfred’s  head  emerged,  and  for  a  time 
he  seemed  to  be  tossed  aimlessly  about  in 
the  whirl  of  the  eddies,  remaining  nearly  in 
the  same  spot. 

“  He  sees  him  I  ”  went  up  in  a  hoarse 
roar  from  the  bridge,  as  Alfred  again  disap- 
p<?ared,  all  but  the  black  spot  marking  his 
head,  and,  partially  relinquishing  himself  to 
the  current,  strove  to  cross  it  diagonally. 
Then  he  vanished  wholly.  But  a  minute 
or  two  later,  he  was  seen  much  lower,  ham¬ 
pered  now  in  his  movements  by  what  seemed 
a  little  black-and-white  bundle  at  his  side. 
The  people  on  the  bridge  fought  together  in 
their  excitement,  for  the  wowen  piles  and 
half-built  granite  piers  of  the  new  bridge, 
with  their  curling  fringes  of  foam,  were  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  swimmer.  A 
scream  went  forth  from  every  throat  as  the 
small  struggling  figures  struck  against  them, 
and  could  ne  seen  being  tossed  hither  and 
thither  by  the  waves.  The  workmen  on  the 
nearer  portions  of  the  new  bridge  were  fling¬ 
ing  ropes  and  throwing  pieces  of  timber  in¬ 
to  the  stream ;  while  a  little  string  of  boats 
now  poured  swiftly  through  the  open  left- 
hand  arch,  and  rowed  down  the  current,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  possibly  picking  up  the 
drowning  ones  in  the  smoother  water  be¬ 
yond,  which  would  be  out  of  sight  of  those 
on  the  old  bridge.  By  and  by  those  who 
still  remained  there  heara  shouts  floating  to 
and  fro  in  the  air  in  that  direction.  The 
men  on  the  new  works  got  the  tidings  first, 
and  at  length  the  news  reached  those  on  the 
old  bridge.  The  workmen  shouted,  “  The 
boats  have  got  them  !  ” 

“  Alive  or  dead  ?  ”  hollowly  gasped  the 
whit^haired  old  gentleman,  clinging  en- 
treatingly  to  the  parapet,  a  spare  jacket 


trailing  on  his  shoulder.  Before  the  agon¬ 
ized  whisper  had  well  left  his  lips,  a  louder 
cry  came  from  the  new  bridge,  “  Fetch  a 
doctor !  They  ’re  hurt,  but  neither  of  ’em 
is  dead  yet !  ” 

Mr.  Leydon,  as  the  cheers  of  the  excited 
crowd  rang  in  his  eats,  rela.xed  bis  hold  of 
the  worn  stone-wall,  and  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  road  but  that  he  was  timely  caught 
by  some  one.  He  instantly  was  carefully 
attended  to,  for  though  there  were  none 
there  who  personally  knew  him,  they  were 
aware  he  was  connected  ivith  the  young 
gentleman  who  had  done  this  brave  feat. 

What  followed  may  be  told  shortly.  Al¬ 
fred  and  young  Mr.  Tufihel  were  carried  to 
the  ancient-looking  inn  that  adjoined  the 
old  bridge.  The  lives  of  both  hung  in  the 
balance  for  some  time,  but  the  efibrts  of  the 
doctors,  who  were  soon  upon  the  spot,  were 
finally  successful  in  the  case  of  each.  Al¬ 
fred  was  in  the  more  serious  condition ;  he 
was  pronounced  to  have  two  ribs  broken, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  being  washed  against 
the  piles  while  actively  struggling.  Dr. 
Wilson,  getting  intelligence  of  what  had 
happened,  quickly  arrived,  and  he  forbade 
Alfred’s  removal  from  the  inn  for  some  days 
to  come.  Young  TufiTnel  was  able  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  home  the  same  night.  Proud,  weeping, 
smiling  Aunt  Betsy,  vroo  at  once  recovered 
her  full  powers  of  appreciation,  now  that 
Alfred  had  again  acted  in  this  straightfor¬ 
ward,  practical,  intelligible  manner,  was 
very  soon  installed  as  nurse  by  her  nephew’s 
bedside.  Mr.  Leydon  also  passed  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  his  time  at  the  inn.  Thither 
naturally  flocked  many  friends :  the  Tuflf- 
nels  came,  with  prayerful  thanks  for 
Charles’s  life  being  saved,  begging  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  of  use  in  some  way.  Frequent 
messages  of  inquiry  were  sent  fixim  the 
Kestevens. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Alfred  De¬ 
ligne  had  now  fully  vindicated  himself  from 
the  stain  of  cowardice.  He,  was  the  hero  of 
the  hour ;  the  town  rang  with  his  praises. 
Those  who  were  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances,  mingled  a  genuine  re¬ 
spect  with  their  admiration.  It  was  whis¬ 
pered,  that  if  he  had  stood  aside,  and 
Charles  Tufihel  had  not  been  saved,  Kate 
Kesteven  would  have  been  at  liberty  again. 
His  rescue  of  his  successful  rival  showed 
more  than  physical  courage,  —  it  was  an  act 
of  noble  moral  feeling.  In  his  own  way 
Charles  Tufihel  showed  that  he  felt  it  so. 
Some  three  days  after,  when  Alfred  had 
been  removed  to  his  own  home  at  his  un¬ 
cle’s,  he  appeared  there,  and  was  admitted 
into  his  rescuer’s  room. 

“  I  am  come  to  thank  you,  Alfired,  for  sav¬ 
ing  my  life,”  he  said,  with  just  a  little  re¬ 
straint  in  his  bluntness.  “  It  was  wrong  of 
me  to  be  upon  the  river  at  all  without  being 
able  to  swim,  for  I  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  your  being  drowned  as  well  as  myself. 
Everybody  says  how  brave  it  was  of  you- 
I  shall  always  be  very  much  obliged  to  you : 
and  if  I  ever  have  the  chance  of  risking  my¬ 
self  to  help  you,  you  know  I  should  do  it ; 
though  it  is  n’t  likely  I  shall  ever  have  the 
chance.  You  will  have  a  visitor  this  after¬ 
noon,  I  daresay,”  he  went  on  twirling  his 
hat  in  his  hands.  “  It  is  all  right.  I  nave 
thought  it  well  over.  She  always  cared 
a  great  deal  more  for  you  than  for  me.  I 
found  that  out  clear  enough  in  an  angry 
talk  we  had  the  day  your  Cissy  came  to 
Mrs.  Kesteven’s.  Good  by.  You  must  let 
us  be  friends  when  it  is  all  over.”  Having 
made  this  long  speech,  he,  in  a  shame-faced 
way,  ofiered  his  hand  to  Alfred,  and,  forget¬ 
ting  to  make  any  acknowledgment  to  either 
Aunt  Betsy  or  Mr.  Leydon,  hurried  away, 
without  even  giving  Alfred  time  for  a  word. 

“  He  means  Kate  is  coming  1  ”  excltumed 
Aunt  Betsy,  by  a  sudden  inspiration. 

The  increased  pallor  and  the  trembling 
of  poor  weak  Alfred,  showed  how  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  prospect  agitated  him.  It 
proved  true.  Kate,  looking  nearly  as  pale 
as  Al^d  himself,  came  knocking  at  Mr. 
Leydon’s  door,  asUng  if  she  could  see  Al¬ 
fred.  After  the  private  talk  they  had,  she 
was  flushed  more  than  enough  with  crimson 
and  her  handsome  eyes  glittered  from  joy. 
As  for  Alfred,  he  mended  with  double  ra¬ 
pidity  from  that  hour. 

“  Ciss}’,”  said  Kate,  “  you  will  let  me  kiss 
you  now  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  because  now  you  will  let  me  give 
it  to  Alfred,”  was  the  precocious  young 
maiden’s  answer. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Alfred  De¬ 
ligne  and  Kate  Kesteven  were  married. 
Cissy  making  the  prettiest  juvenile  bride- 
maid  that  ever  held  a  wedding  bouquet. 

“  I  hope  he  has  quite  broken  himself  of 
that  most  singular  feeling,”  rather  nervous¬ 
ly  muttered  Mrs.  Kesteven  in  Aunt  Betsy’s 
ear.  “  It  might  be  very  awkward  herealtw, 


in  family  matters,  though  it  is  quite  true 
no  one  will  question  his  courage  now.” 

“  I  should  think  not !  ”  was  Aunt  Betsy’s 
triumphant  reply. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT. 

(Skk  Ehoravino  on  the  First  Page.) 

WITH-fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread  — 

Stitch  !  stitch  !  stitch ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt !  ” 

“  Work !  work  !  work ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ! 

And  work —  work  —  work. 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 

It ’s  Oh  !  to  be  a  slave 
Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 

Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save. 

If  this  is  Christian  work ! 

“  Work  —  woes.  —  work 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 

Work  —  work  —  work 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 

Seam  and  gusset  and  band. 

Hand  and  gusset  and  seam. 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep. 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 

“  O  Men,  with  Sisters  dear ! 

O  Men,  with  Mothers  and  Wives  ! 

It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  out. 

But  human  creatures’  lives  ! 

Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch. 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 

Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt. 

“  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  ? 

That  Phantom  of  prrisly  bone, 

I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own  — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep ; 

0  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

“  Work  —  work  —  work  ! 

My  labor  never  flags ; 

And  what  are  its  wages  ?  A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread  —  and  rags. 

That  shattered  roof — and  this  naked  floor  — 
A  table  —  a  broken  chair  — 

And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 
For  sometimes  falling  there ! 

“  Work  —  work  —  work  ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime  ! 

Work  —  work  —  work 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime  ! 

Band  and  gusset  and  seam. 

Seam  and  gusset  and  band. 

Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  brain  benumbed, 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

“  Work  —  work — work  ! 

In  the  dull  December  light ! 

And  work  —  work  —  work 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright ! 

While  underneath  the  eaves 
The  brooding  swallows  cling. 

As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs. 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spnng. 

“  0  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet,  — 

With  the  sky  above  my  head. 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet ! 

For  only  one  short  hour 
To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 

Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 
And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  1 

“  0  but  for  one  short  hour,  — 

A  respite,  however  brief! 

No  bles^  labor  for  Love  or  Hope, 

But  only  time  for  Grief ! 

A  little  weeping  would  case  my  heart ; 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
Mv  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 
Hinders  needle  and  thread  1  ” 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread,  — 

Sdteh  !  stiteli !  stitch ! 

In  poverty,  hanger,  and  dirt ; 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch  — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  Rich !  — 
She  sang  this  “  Song  of  the  Shirt !  ” 

Thomas  Hood. 


Here  are  two  small  jokes  anent  the  river 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  Port  of  Liver¬ 
pool  :  A  wag,  crossing  to  Woodside  Ferry, 
and  observing  the  muddiness  of  the  water, 
remarked  that  Shakespeare  was  quite  cor¬ 
rect  in  stating  that  “  the  quality  of  Mersey 
is  not  strained.”  A  Liverpool  pilot,  adrift 
in  the  Irish  sea  during  a  dense  fog,  is  said 
to  have  fervently  uttered  two  lines  from  a 
well-known  hymn :  — 

“  That  Heney  I  to  othen  showed. 

That  Mersey  show  to  me.” 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  The  greatest  excitement  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Cape  Colony  by  the  simul¬ 
taneous  discovery  there  of  diamonds  and 
Mormons. 

—  The  Figaro  suggests  that  ail  persons 
who  have  deserted  Paris  in -the  hour  of  dan¬ 
ger  should  be  punished  by  the  publication  of 
their  names  at  the  Mairies,  by  the  suspension 
for  three  years  of  their  political  rights,  and  by 
the  tenfold  increase  of  their  annual  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  State. 

—  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  French 
artillery  during  the  war  has  not  proved'  as 
successt'ul  as  it  was  thought  it  would  prove, 
considering  that  Napoleon  HI.  turned  his 
thoughts  greatly  to  that  branch  of  the  army. 
His  work.  Etudes  surFArtUlerie,  written  by 
him  when  Prince  Louis,  is  a  most  valuable 
and  practical  book. 

—  The  butchers  of  Paris,  who  imagined 
that  they  were  going  to  make  fortunes  out  of 
the  state  of  siege,  have  been  informed  by  a 
proclamation  that  they  must  sell  meat  at 
fixed  prices,  according  to  a  tariflF  which  is 
posted  on  all  the  dead  walls.  Beef  is  about 
one  third  dearer  than  mutton.  The  butchers 
are  told  that  they  must  not  charge  for  bones. 
How  many  householders  in  London  would 
be  thankful  lor  a  like  boon  ? 

—  The  British  Association  has  not  met  at 
Liverpool  without  giving  the  world  most 
valuable  information,  and  showing  how 
much  indebted  the  world  is  to  scientific  bod¬ 
ies  of  this  character.  For  instance :  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  mentioned,  among  other  cu¬ 
rious  characteristics  of  savage  tribes,  that 
with  some  of  them,  putting  up  the  thumb  to 
the  nose,  with  the  subsequent  usual  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  fingers,  is  a  mark  of  profound 
respect. 


—  Numerous  instances  are  on  record  of 
monarchs  who  have  been  taken  prisoners  on 
the  field  of  battle.  We  subject  a  few  of  the 
the  best  known  instances :  — 


Name. 

Stephen  of  England. 
Henry  III. 

David  II.  of  Scotland. 
John  of  France. 
Fiancii  I. 

Napoleon  III. 


Battle, 

Lincoln. 

Lewes. 

NesiU’s  Cron. 

Poictiers. 

Pavia. 

Sedan. 


Date. 

1141 

May  14, 1204 
Oct.  17, 1S« 
Sept.  19,  ISoC 
Feb.  24, 1525 
Sept.  1,1870 


—  As  yet  the  new  mortars  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  service,  which  throw  nitro-glycerine 
bombs,  have  not  been  employed,  although  a 
few  specimens  of  this  terrible  arm  must 
have  already  arrived  in  Alsace.  It  will 
have  been  observed  how  anxious  the  Prus¬ 
sians  have  been  to  accuse  the  French  of 
barbaric  warfare,  though  not  one  fact  has 
been  proved,  this  proof  against  Prussia  be¬ 
ing  clear  and  ample.  This  anxiety  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  preparing  an  excuse  tor  the  use 
by  the  Prussians  of  nitro-glycerine  in  war. 

agreement  to  the  effect  that  neither  bel¬ 
ligerent  should  use  this  murderous  means  of 
destroying  life  was  come  to  before  the  war, 
and  has  never  been  violated  through  all 
their  sore  temptations  by  the  French.  The 
first  who  uses  nitro-glycerine  must  be  de¬ 
clared  the  enemy  of  humanity,  and  be  brand¬ 
ed  as  a  barbarian  unworthy  of  treatment  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  would  be  accorded  a  savage 
Indian  running  amuck  against  mankind. 


—  Paris  has  had  to  withstand  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  sieges  in  the  course  of  its 
history.  Sometimes  the  assailants  have  been 
successful,  but  on  other  occasions  they  have 
failed.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  principal 
sieges :  — 

53  B.  C.  —  The  Romans  fought  a  successful 
battle  outside  the  city,  and  then  en¬ 
tered  it. 

463  A.  D.  —  Childeric  I.  drove  out  the  Romans. 

845.  —  The  Normans  pillaged  and  burned  the 
city. 

887.  —  Charles  the  Fat  surrendered  the  city  to 
Normans  after  standing  a  twelve- 
month’s  siege. 

1.358.  —  The  Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  V., 
laid  siege  to  Paris  without  success,  and 
the  attempt  of  Edward  HI.  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  attended  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  result 

1420. —  The  English  troops  captnred  the  city 
and  held  it  for  sLxteen  years,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  attempt  of  Charles  VII. 
to  reduce  it  in  1427. 

1464.  —  The  Count  of  Charolais  attempted  its 
capture,  and  failed. 

1536. — The  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany 
likewise  failed  to  capture  it 
1593.  —  Paris  sustained  a  memorable  siege  dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  war,  and  opened  its  gates 
to  Henry  IV.  in  the  following  year. 

1814.  —  The  Allied  troops  occupied  Paris,  and 

re-established  the  monarchy  under 
Louis  XVIII. 

1815.  — After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  Allied 

troops  again  captnred  the  city,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  it  for  three  years. 

1870.  —  The  Germans  attempt  its  capture,  with 
what  result  remains  to  be  seen. 
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THE  MASON  AND  HAMLIN  CABINET 

ORGANS.  TEN  THOUSAND  ORGANS 
A  yi:ar. 

^PHE  Mason  and  Hamlin  Organ  Company 
X  have  recently  purchased  two  acres  of 
land  in  Cambrid^port,  and  erected  another 
factory  for  the  making  of  their  various 
styles  of  organs.  The  Grand  Junction  Rail¬ 
way,  which  connects  the  several  railroads 
running  into  Boston,  passes  just  in  the  rear 
of  their  Cambridgeport  lot,  and  will  lay 
down  all  the  materials  used  in  their  busineas 
at  their  door,  and  so  obviate  the  expense  of 
cartage. 

The  Mason  and  Hamlin  Company  have 
hitherto  produced  more  Cabinet  Organs 
than  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  world, 
and  more  than  double  the  number  produced 
by  any  other  manufacturer  in  this  countiy. 
But  the  demand  for  their  instruments 
has  been  so  great,  that  at  no  time  for 
several  years  have  they  been  able  to 
fill  their  orders.  With  the  increased  fa¬ 
cilities  which  their  new  factory  will  afford 
them,  they  can  turn  out  two  hundred  instru¬ 
ments  ever}'  week,  or  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  a  vear,  —  enough,  one  would  suppose, 
to  supply  the  whole  world. 

Ihe  Mason  and  Hamlin  organs  have  in¬ 
creased  in  excellence  as  rapidly  as  in  num¬ 
bers.  Elach  year  some  marked  improvement 
has  been  made  in  style  or  quality.  Scien¬ 
tific  experiment  and  skilled  workmanship 
have  combined  to  make  better  what  was  at 
first  vei}'  good,  imtil  now  these  organs  have 
a  most  enviable  reputation  in  Europe  not 
less  than  in  America,  and  are  in  large  de¬ 
mand  there  as  well  as  here.  But  the  Com¬ 
pany  are  not  vet  satisfied.  Only  this  year, 
June  21  and  August  23,  they  procured  pat¬ 
ents  for  im|MX)vements  which  experts  pro¬ 
nounce  vei}'  important,  and  whicn  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  add  largely  to  the  value  and  de¬ 
sirableness  of  these  favorite  instruments. 


SoMK  years  ago  a  man  who  is  now  no 
more  than  an  illustrious  name,  Marshal  Niel, 
looking  forward  to  the  days  to  come,  used  to 
say :  “  One  day  these  two  peoples  will  set 
themselves  body  to  body  for  a  deaiily  struggle. 
That  strip  of  frontier  will  be  desperately 
contested.  We  shall  triiunph,  but  it  will  be 
a  hard  war.  Oh !  attack  not  Germany  at 
home  I  we  should  be  beaten.  The  times 
have  changed,  the  conditions  of  war,  too, 
have  been  modified.  Jena  ia  a  glorious 
page,  of  which  there  will  be  no  second  edi¬ 
tion.  Let  us  display  heroic  devotion. 
Throw  open  the  way  to  the  heart  of  France 
and  let  the  enemy  enter.  Leave  clear  to 
him  the  way  of  Attila,  and  the  enemy  will 
come  to  the  soil  which  avenges  itself  and 
devours  its  conquerors.” 


Garrick’s  Chair.  —  An  interesting  and 
valuable  relic  of  the  greatest  actor  who  ever 
adorned  the  British  stage  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Fred.  Williams,  of  Saltley.  It 
consists  of  an  antique  chair  of  solid  oak, 
curiously  carved,  bearing  on  the  border  of 
its  back  panel  the  inscription  “  David  Gar¬ 
rick,  1774,  Grub  Streep’  and  upon  the  panel 
itself  the  Shakespearian  motto,  “  All  the 
world ’s  a  stage.”  A  larger  chair,  adorned 
with  the  name  and  titles  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  carved  in  a  somewhat  similar  fash¬ 
ion,  is  Mso  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


A  Sharp  Piece  of  Literature. — The  Lancet. 


Nrw  Book  n*  th*  Press.— A  string  of  Pearls, 
by  Cuthbert  Bede. 

A  Stern  NecessItt.  —  As  the  world  at  large, 
cannot  q>are  Paris,  Prussia  must. 

A  Seaming  Contradiction.  —  Money  which 
is  got  extremely  easily  may  be  said  to  he  hardly 
earned. 


Sadlt  So. — The  French  wanted,  not  Berlin 
wool,  but  Berlin  worsted, — but  they  ’ve  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  _ 

Striking  an  Average. — Rich  people  who  are 
close-fitted  ongbt  to  be  considered  to  nit  the  hap¬ 
py  medium,  as  they  are  “  the  golden  mean.” 


An  old  lady  recently  was  brongfat  as  a  witness 
before  a  bench  of  English  magistrates,  and  when 
asked  to  take  off  her  bonnet  obstinately  refhsed 
to  do  so,  sa3ring,  “  There ’s  no  law  compelling  a 
woman  to  take  off  her  bonnet.”  “  Oh,”  impru¬ 
dently  replied  one  of  the  magistrates,  ”  yon  know 
the  law,  (to  yon  ?  Perhaps  yon  would  like  to  come 
up  and  sit  here  and  teMh  ns?”  “No,  I  thank 
you,  sir,”  said  the  woman,  tartly;  “there  are  old 
women  enongh  there  now.” 


The  incumbent  of  an  English  chnrcli  being 
anxions  to  raise  funds  for  some  repairs  to  the 
church,  and  having  but  a  modest  opinion  of  his 


own  powers  as  a  preacher,  thought  he  would  write 
his  appeal,  get  it  printed,  and  have  it  placed  in  the 
pews  on  the  following  Sunday.  He  accordingly 
sent  his  copy  to  the  printer's,  and  told  the  sexton 
to  get  the  bills  on  Saturday  night  and  place  them 
in  the  pews.  On  Saturday  night  the  sexton  sent  j 
hie  son  to  the  printer’s  office,  where  no  one  but  the  I 
“devil”  of  the  establishment  was  present.  This 
vouth  handed  a  bundle  of  bills  to  the  sexton’s  son, 
W  whom  they  were  duly  distributed  in  the  pews. 
The  astonishment  of  the  congregation  and  the 
horror  of  the  clergyman  next  morning  may  be 
imagined  on  finding  every  pew  in  the  church  c(>n- 
taiDM  copies  of  an  announcement  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  at  the  l<xsal  Assembly  Rooms  of  a  clever 
Sambo  singer,  and  the  fun  during  the  ensuing 
week  mav  M  “better  imagined  than  described.” 
The  whole  affair  was  literally  the  work  of  the  i 
“  devil,”  who  carelessly  gave  the  youthful  sexton 
the  bills  of  the  black  entertainer  in  place  of  those 
of  the  parson. 


TYNDALL  THE  SKY-MAKER. 

“  I  entertain  nodoabt  that  a  sky  quite  as  rast  as  nurs, 
and  as  good  in  appearance,  could  be  formed  from  a  quan- 
tity  of  matter  which  might  be  held  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand.” — PaorissoB  Ttxdall,  at  Liverpool. 

Take  jnst'a  trifling  handful,  O  philosopher! 

Of  magic  matter;  give  it  a  slirtt  toss  over 
The  ambient  effier  —  and  I  don't  see  why 
You  should  n’t  make  a  sky. 

0  hours  Utopian  which  we  may  anticipate ! 

Thick  London  fog  how  easy 't  is  to  dissipate, 

And  make  the  most  pea-soupy  day  as  cle-ar 
As  Bass's  brightMt  Beer! 

Poet-professor!  Now  my  brain  thou  kindlcst: 

I  am  become  a  most  determined  Tyndallist. 

If  it  is  known  a  fellow  can  make  skies  .... 
Why  not  bright  blue  eyes  ? 

This  to  deny,  the  folly  of  a  dunce  it  is : 

Surely  a  girl  as  easy  as  a  sunset  is. 

If  yon  can  make  a  halo  or  eclipse. 

Why  not  two  laughing  lips  ? 

The  creed  of  Archimedes,  erst  of  Sicily, 

And  of  Disraeli  —  Forti  nil  difficile 
Is  likewise  mine.  Pygmalion  was  a  fool 

Who  should  have  gone  to  school. 

Pshaw!  Wherefore  should  I  scribble  rhymes  or 
articles  ? 

Bring  me  a  doten  tiny  Tvndall-particles. 
Therefrom  I’ll  coin  a  dinner,  choicest  wine. 

And  a  nice  girl  to  dine. 


A  CROON  ! 

“No  baoeymoon”  is  the  last  marriage  annonncemcDt 
following  “  No  cards  ”  of  the  nobodies.  —  Daily  Paper. 
No  Honeymoon !  No  Hone3"moon ! 

No  happy  days  of  endless  s^n  1 
No  blissful  pause  at  Love's  high  noon ! 

No  soaring,  as  in  a  balloon. 

Above  earth’s  cares  inopportune  1 
No  month  of  one  continual  June,  — 

No  month  of  jov,  gone  all  too  s(xin  1 
No  brief  seclusion,  glorious  b<x)n ! 

No  more  sweet  wine  and  macaroon. 

No  bridal  wreaths  in  fair  festoon. 

No  Honeymoon !  No  pleasant  Inne ! 

The  muse  can  only  wail  and  croon,  — 

“  No  Honeymoon !  0,1  shall  swoon  1  ” 

Poor  bridegroom,  thou  'it  a  luckless  'coon ; 
Poor  bride,  yonr  happy  hours  they  prune ! 
From  stone  their  hearts  have  sure  been  hewn 
Who  thus  proclaim  “  No  Honeymoon.” 


Burnett’s  Flavoring  ExTitAcrra.  —  TAe  supe¬ 
riority  of  these  extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity 
and  great  strength.  They  are  warranted  free  from 
the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  H.'ivors 
now  in  the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to 
their  names,  but  are  prepared  from  fruits  of  the 
best  quality,  and  are  so  nighly  concentrated  that 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  be  used. 


Coughs  and  Colds  are  often  overlooked. 
—  A  continuance  for  any  length  of  time  causes  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  Lunn  or  some  chronic  Throat  Dis¬ 
ease.  “Broten's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  offered 
with  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  efficacy,  giving 
almost  invariably  snre  and  immediate  relief. 

Owing  to  the  good  reputation  and  popularity  of 
the  Troches,  many  worthless  and  cheap  imitations 
are  offered,  which  are  good  for  nothing.  Be  snre  to 
OBTAIN  the  true  “Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 
Sold  everywhere. 


The  Ddstt  and  Weary  Traveller  will  find 
excellent  bath-rooms  at  the  American  House, 
Boston.  Airy  rooms,  billiard  halls,  vertical  rail¬ 
way,  caf(^,  re^ingroom  and  a  su^rior  cuisine, 
render  this  a  favorite  house  with  travellers. 


Facts  for  the  Ladies.  —  I  purchased  my 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine,  July  10, 1867,  and  for 
the  first  six  years  used  it  constantly  from  morning 
until  late  in'the  evening  on  heavy  cloth  and  Mai^ 
seilles  work,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  I  have 
used  it  for  family  sewing,  without  repairs,  and  the 
machine  is  in  so  good  condition  that  I  would  not 
exchange  it  for  your  latest  number.  It  will  wear 
a  dozen  years  more  without  repairing.  1  have 
used  one  needle  nearly  three  years,  and  nave  some 
of  the  dozen  needles  that  1  received  with  the 
machine. 

Mrs.  T.  Edmondson,  Jersey  City. 


.  Apothecaries  will  tell  you  that  the  White  Pine 
Compound  not  only  sells  re^ly,  but  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  sadden  Colds,  doughs.  Sore  Lungs, 
Pulmonary  Complaints  in  general,  and  also  in  all 
Kidney  troubles. 


Interesting  to  Ladies.  —  “  I  have  had  a 
Grover  &  Baker  Machine  in  use  for  ten  years,  and 
it  has  not  cost  anything  for  repairs.  For  the  last 
five  years  it  has  been  constantly  employed  in 
dressmaking.  1  can  recommend  it  above  all  others. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Beatty, 

67  Baltimore  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD 

PUBLISH  THIS  WEEK: 

A  Alns  Series  of  Originel  Stories 
1.  THE  SPKINfilt.ALE  STORIES.  By  Mss  8. 
B.  C.'Samcils.  24mu.  .  ‘24  lllastratioas.  Per  vol ,  76c. 
Comprising ;  Adele,  Eric,  Herliert,  Nettle's 
Trial,  Johnstone’s  Farm,  Knnlsfellen. 

Mrs.  Samuels  ia  a  pleaaing  writer,  whose  contributiona 
to  Oliver  Optic’s  and  other  juvenile  magasinea  have  been 
eagerly  welixsned  by  young  people.  None  of  the  stories 
in  this  series  have  ever  been  pabliahed  before.  The  icenei 
are  laid  in  the  city  of  New  York;  the  prairies  of  the  far 
West;  the  schools  of  £ton;  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England; 
the  castle  of  Eoalsfellen  in  Germany;  affording  rich  ma¬ 
terial  for  an  agreeable  and  instructive  series  of  story-books 
which  the  author  has  profliably  employed.  The  whole 
scries  ia  admirably  illustrated  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey. 

A  hTeu  Series  of  Prody  and  Dotty  Books. 
a.  LITTLE  FOLKS  ASTRAY.  By  Sophie  Mat. 
16mo.  Illustrated.  76  cents.  The  first  of  Prudy’n 
Flyaway  Stories,  rniform  with  “  Little  Prudy,” 
amf  “  Dotty  Dimple  Stories.” 

“The  pnbUoatlen  ot  the  'Little  Prudy’  and  ‘Dotty 
Dimple  ’  storiea  la  an  erg  in  the  lives  of  mothers.  The 
monotonous  drudgery  of  reading  or  telling  a  story  to  the 
little  ones  is  made  pleasant  to  the  narrator  and  listener, 
when  Dotty  Dimple  is  the  hireine.  Sophie  May  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eabudiring  to  perfection  the  quaint  originality 
of  childhood,  all  its  uufothumed  tenderness,  its  serious 
earnestness,  its  restless,  frolicsome  spirit,  and  the  deli¬ 
cious  oddity  of  its  ideas.”  —  Indianapolis  Journal. 

3.  PIANO  AND  MUSICAL  MATTER.  By 
Mill.  OanaiiLLU  DK  LA  Motts.  Svo.  Boards  and  white 
paper,  S  2.00  ;  Do.,  tinted  paper,  8  2.60  ;  Do.,  8  3.00. 

A  JVete  and  Revised  iidition. 

In  many  respects  this  is  a  ouiqDs  work,  poSKSslng  pe¬ 
culiar  merits.  As  a  book  fur  critical  study  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  compendinni  of  information  on  musical  mat¬ 
ters,  both  technical  and  general,  it  has  already  attained  a 
high  position  in  standard  musical  literature. 

4.  LIGHT  AT  EVENTIDE.  A  compilation  of 

Choice  Religious  Hymbs  amt  Poems.  By  the  Editor 
of  “Chimes  for  Childhood,”  foe.  lOmo.  Tinted  paper. 
Cloth,  « 1.60,  _ 

US'*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  A  SHEPARD,  Publlalicra,  Boston. 
LBK.  SHKPARD,  &  D1LHNGUA.M,  New  York.  _ 


Family  Standard  Relish. 


HALFORD 


TABLE  SAUCE. 


EBTASLiaBJlD  iN  la’iJ. 


GHIGKERING  ft  SONS’ 


AMERICAN 

I>IA.NO-FORTE8I 


Triiunpham  over  all  the  Woifdl 


HAVX  RKCKITXD 


74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


m  XTERT  INSTAHCB 

Tm  HIGHEST  AWARD, 


ABOYl  ALL  COMFEmOBB, 


n 


The  United  Btatei,  London,  and  Pari* 


3.^4  WMhlBcton  St.,  Boston. 

11  Enst  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Have  you  a  Cabinet  Org^aii 
or  Heiodeon? 

Clarke’s  New  Method 


POR 

REED  DRCANS 

Is  the  Best  and  most  Popular  instmetion 
Book  Published  for  these  Favorite 
Instruments. 

Price,  a  Sent  to  any  address  postpaid  on 

receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON,  A  CO.,  New  York. 

SEND  stamp  for  Catalogue  ot  Chromos  and 
Engravings  to  L.  A.  ELLIOT,  Boston. 


CARD  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


In  making  our  announcement  for  Autumn  and  Winter, 
we  wish  to  make  some  statements  of  facts  not  generally 
known,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  business. 

We  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Marble  Building  No.  200 
Washington  Street,  extending  through  to  Hawley  Street. 
The  building,  which  is  about  fifty  feet  in  width  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  five  stories  high  on 
Washington  Street  and  six  on  Hawley  Street,  containing 
uj.wards  of  one  and  a  half  acres  of  fioor  room,  was  built 
for  us  in  1863  -  4  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Sears  estate,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  requirements  of  our  business. 

The  basement  story,  the  entrance  of  which  is  on  Hawley 
Street,  and  from  the  first  floor  on  Washington  Street,  is  de- 
voted  to  the  purposes  ot  our  Wholesale  Piece  Goods  De- 
partment,  which  is  a  large  and  increasing  branch  of  our 
business. 

As  we  are  still  obliged  to  use  principally  foreign  goods 
for  first-class  clothing,  we  purchase  largely  in  Europe 
directly  from  the  best  manufacturers,  and  import  fine 
woollens,  both  for  our  own  use  and  for  sale  to  Merchant- 
tailors  throughout  the  country. 

Our  retail  clothing,  custom  and  frimishing  goods  de¬ 
partments  are  on  the  next  floor,  having  the  entrance  on 
Washington  Street,  and  the  wholesale  clothing  and  fur¬ 
nishing  goods  departments  on  second  floor,  Washington 
Street  front. 

In  the  department  for  making  clothing  to  order,  our  fa¬ 
cilities  for  obtaining  materials  at  head-quarters,  and  for 
manufacturing  every  garment  in  the  building,  are  such 
that  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  the  very  best  articles  that 
can  be  preriuced  in  the  country,  at  considerably  less  than 
the  usual  prices.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  a  feet  which  is 
becoming  understood,  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  constant 
increase  of  business,  until  we  think  it  now  exceeds,  in  this 
dej.artment  alone,  the  whole  amount  done  by  any  mer¬ 
chant-tailoring  establishment  in  New  England. 

In  our  Ready-Msde  Clothing  Department  it  has  always 
been  our  aim  to  attain  as  near  as  possible  to  perfection  in 
manufacture,  and  to  use  no  goods  but  such  as,  in  our 
judgment,  would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  purehoser. 
Every  garment  sold  by  us,  whether  custom  or  ready-made, 
is  made  in  our  own  workshops  —  four  or  five  hundred 
operatives  being  constantly  employed  in  the  building,  the 
entire  upper  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  our  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes. 

In  all  our  retail  departments  the  price  is  marked  in 
figures  on  every  article,  and  no  deviation  is  ever  allowed. 

The  public  are  invited  to  examine  our  stock  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments. 

RETAIL  CLOTHING  DEPARTMENT. 

We  have,  this  season,  prepared  an  unusually  full  and 
choice  stock  of  Winter  Ovkeooats,  made  from  the  various 
fashionable  materials  —  of  the  best  American  and  foreign 
production  —  all  manufactured  in  our  own  workshops, 
with  such  extreme  care  that  we  maintain  that  any  over¬ 
coat  selected  from  our  stock  is  os  good  in  every  respect  as 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  garments  which  are  ordinarily 
made  to  measure.  Prioes  lower  than  last  year. 

CUSTOM  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  offering  in  this  department  this  season  the  lar¬ 
gest  and  finest  stock  of  Foreign  Woollens  ever  exhibited 
in  this  country  by  any  house  whoee  business  included  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  to  order. 

Orders  executed  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  work¬ 
manship  warranted  to  be  the  best. 

FURNISHING  GOODS  DEPARTMENT. 

UNDERCLOTHING , 

English  and  American,  fine  and  medium  qualities. 

All-wool  and  merino —  white,  gray,  and  scarlet;  heavy 
all-silk,  &c. 

OLOY'ES. 

Finest  London-made  Kid.  Finest  French-made  Kid. 

All  kinds  of  buck,  leather,  kid,  and  woollen,  for  driv¬ 
ing,  dress,  and  street  wear. 

SHIRTS.. 

Perfect-fitting,  ready-made,  and  to  order. 

Collars,  Suspenders,  Ties,  Cravats,  &c.  Fixed  prices 
in  ail  departments. 


MAGULLAR,  WILLIAMS,  &  PARKER, 

200  Waihington  Street,  Boston. 


READ  WHAT 

The  Sunday  Times 

SAYS  ABOUT 

SOUTRMATD’S 

CONFEGTIONERY. 

“  ‘  SocTHMATD’s.’  It  ii,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  direct 
attention  to  the  announcements  of  this  enterprising  busi¬ 
ness  man,  which  appear  in  the  colnmns  of  nearly  every 
newspaper  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  If  a  person  ever  de¬ 
served  success,  Hr.  Southmayd  does.  His  methods  of 
conducting  business  are  simple  and  yet  comprehensive. 
He  is  an  honest  merchant.  He  purchases  pure  materials- 
and  produces  pure  goods.  He  then  advertises  them.  The 
public  are  attracted  by  his  statements;  they  go  to  his  store, 
and  find  the  things  he  has  advertised  to  be  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  quality  which  he  has  announced.  The  result  is,  he  is 
now  doing  the  largest  confectionery  business  of  any  dealer 
in  New  England.  The  various  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Southmayd  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  confectionery, 
arc  strictly  true.  Terra  Alba  and  other  ingredients  are 
largely  used  in  its  manufheture,  and  Hr.  S.  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  exposing  the  fraud.  We  take  pleasure  in 
calling  attention  to  a  dealer  like  Mr.  Southmayd,  and  in 
assuring  the  public  that  his  statenients  can  be  implicitly 
relied  upon.” 

SOVTHlfIAYD&  CO  •  ..J 

103  Treniont  Street,  Boston. 


1 
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iimnmiHiitiii: 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


October  29,  1870.] 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO 


AMERICAN 

BROILER 


»I>0  YOUR  OWN 
PRINTING  with  a  NOV- 
EtTY  JOB  PRINTING 
PRESS,  the  best  press  ever 
"  made  tor  the  purpose,  and  see- 
l^ond  to  none  for  the  use  of 
^  General  Job  Printers. 

Ther  are  most  admirably 
^ailapted  for  BCSINKB  Print¬ 
ing,  for  Chnreh,  Sabbatb 
School,  and  Society  work,  and  also  for  Missionary 
and  Edocational  purposes,  or  fora 

Yillsce  Nesrqiaper  and  Job  Oflice. 
Prices  of  Presses,  813,  830,  833,  830. 

Bend  for  Catalogne  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BEN  J. 
O.  WOODS,  Mannfactnrer,  351  PinsKAL  Sr.,  Bosrros, 
Hass.,  or  to  CHRIS.  C.  THURSTON,  16  CoHege  Place, 
New  York  ;  KRLLY,  HOWKU.,  k  LUDWIG,  917  Market 
BL,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  C.  KRLLOGO,  65  West  Van 
Boren  SL,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ARE  OPPBRINO 

The  Largest,  Cheapest,  and  Most 
Attractive  Stock 

IN  THE  CITY,  OP 

Linens, 

SheetiliKS, 

Damasks, 

Damask  Table^Cioths, 

Napkins, 

Doylies, 

Towels, 

TowolUngs, 

Blankets,  J 
Flannels, 
t>uUts, 

Counterpanes, 

Bleache,!  anil  Brosvn 
Cotton  ShlrtlnKS 

Sheetings,  dtc.,  dtc. 
Customers  and  the  residents  of  the  neighboring  cities 
are  respectfully  inrited  to  examine. 


PROVIDENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents 


Having  access  to  the 

“  Gorham  nVTfg.  Co.” 

daily  and  careful  attention  Is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest _ 


The  best  thing  I  ever  used  for  the  teeth 
is  the  remark  of  most  of  those  who  use 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


[Pat.  Jclt  21, 1868,  and  OcToan  19, 1869.) 


The  Finest  Culinary  Invention 
of  the  Age! 


THE  IMPROVED 

WILSON 

SHUTTLE  ti* 

SEWING  KACHINE 

foraimplis'lty',  da. 
rability  dfc  beaaty 
ttandt  unrivaled  /  For 
stitching,  hemming, 
tacking,  (hKing,  quilt- 


Broadway,  4th  Ay.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 

NEW  YORK. 


Embodying  In  a  plain  and  cheap  utensil  —  aa  simple  as  a 
pot  or  skillet,  and  weij'kiag  less  tkoii  Uree  pounds  —  all 
the  principles  Involved  in  the 


UNDER  THE  BOLE  51ANAOEMENT  OF 


FALL  OPENING 

1870. 


ClIAS.  FECHTER. 


PERFECT  BROILING  OF  MEATS, 


MR.  ARTHUR  CHENEY,  Proprietor. 


with  the  greatest  conveniences  and  advantages  of  prac¬ 
tical  use,  and  doing  its  work  with  a  rapi^ty  more 
tlinn  double  that  of  any  other  lioiler ! 

It  affords  to  the  poor  and  rich  alike  the  FIRST  and 
ONLY  relief  ever  offered  flrom  the  tedious,  troublesome. 
Juice-evaporating,  and  dyspepsia-producing  boilers  of 
the  past,  and  from  meat-oooking  abominations  of  all 
degrees ! 

It  renders  broiling,  heretofore  so  vexatious, 


and  sewing  on 
githers,  it  u  unexee/ied  / 
‘yf  AGENTS  W.l^TED  in  every  County  in  tha 
United  Statea  where  we  have  not  one  already  employed. 
For  particulars  address  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  COn 
Cleveland,  0,;  Ecston,  Mass.,  or  Ct.  Louis,  Mo.  a 


CHANDLER  &  CO. 


Every  Evening  except  Saturday,  and  on 
Saturday  Afternoon, 

MB.  FECHTEK’S  ROMANTIC  DRAMA  OF 


25,  27,  &  29  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON, 

HATE  NOW  ON  EXHIBITION  IN  ALL  THE  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS  OF  THEIR  STORE  A 


The  teeth  no  preparation  has  been  introdneed 
which  meets  with  such  universal  approval  as 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


MONTE  ORISTO 


THE  QUICKEST  AND  EASIEST  OF  ALE 
MODES  OF  COOKING, 


COMPLETE  AND  UNUSUALLY  AnRAGTIVE 
STOCK  OF  GOODS 


MONEY 


and  meats  broiled  by  it  more  palatable  and  iiu. 
trltioua  than  by  any  other  mode  of  cooking  them, 
becaose  it  preventa  the  loss  of  nutriment  by 
evaporation  and  otherwise.  It  requires 


"  In  the  perfection  of  the  acting,  the  grandeur  of  its 
scenic  effects  and  the  general  tone  and  harmony  of  the 
representation,  Monte  Crbto  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr. 
Fechter't  skill  as  manager  and  artist.  Of  his  genius  as 
an  actor,  we  did  cot  need  the  confirmation  given  by  his 
superb  performance  of  that  romantic  impossibility,  the 
hero  of  his  play,  who  is  recreated  by  the  genius  of  the 
actor,  and  is,  while  we  are  under  the  spell  of  his  iofiu- 
ence,  maile  not  only  a  possibility,  but  as  real  and  living 
a  personality  as  any  character  outside  the  realms  of  that 
wildest  romance  in  which  it  was  originally  conceived  and 
presented  to  the  world.”  —  Boston  Times. 

Seat*  ready  two  weeks  In  advance. 


Suited  to  the  present  and  coming 
season. 


Need  not  fear  there  is  anything  injurious  in 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 

It  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety  by  adult  or 
child. 


Renders  Tough  Meat  Tender  by  its  action ;  | 

Does  away  with  all  Smoke  and  Smell  of  i 
Grease  I  | 

Broils  Equally  Well  over  Coal  or  Wood)  j 

Answers  for  all  .sized  Stove  or  Range  j 
Openings; 

And  is  equally  good  for  i 


COMING  TO  THE  PARSON, 

A  Group  of  Statuary 

JOHN  ROaERB, 

This  and  o^er  groups, 

^  delivered  with 
all  express  charges  pre- 

be  sent  wesf  of  there  by 

ted  catalogue  and  price 
JOHN  ROGERS, 


. PREACH 

China  Dinner  Sets 


tej^  sets. 

ENGLISH  ENAMELLED  DINNER  SETS 


BEEFSTEAK,  CHICKEN,  HAM,  CHOP, 
FISH  AND  OYSTERS. 


It  broils  Steak  over  an  average  are,  In 


JASPER  WARE, 

MAJOETCA  WARE, 

I’ORCEEAIN  DE  TERRE, 
PARIAN  WARE, 

WHITE  GRANITE  WARE, 


WITHIN  FIVE  MINUTES, 


English,  French,  Bohemian,  and 
Domestic 


Other  Meats  in  proportion !  And 


!  Read  This! 


RETAINS  ALL  THE  JUICES  &  HAVOR 

WHICH  NO  OTHER  BROILER  DOES. 

Nearly  Fifty  Thousand  are 
Now  in  Use  I 


Fine  Ivory.Handled  and  Common 

TABLE  CUTLERY, 

SILVER-FEATED  WARE, 

TEA  TRAYS,  TABEE  MATS, 
FEATHER  DUSTERS, 

GERMAN  STUDY  DAMPS, 

CARPET  SWEEPERS, 
And  other  usefhl  and  ornamental  goods  in  great  variety. 
FOR  BALE,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

D.  B.  STEDHAIV  &  CO., 

WEBSTER  BUILDINO, 

Comer  of  High  tuid  Summer  Streets, 

BOSTON. 


WE  WIEt  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  830  per  week  and  expenies,  or  allow  a 
large  commiMiou  to  kII  our  new  and  wonderful  inven¬ 
tions.  Address  M.  WAQNER  k  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

YOUlTXEEtH^  AND  OUMS 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  REDUCE  TOUR 
BENT  f  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  sleeping  apart, 
ment  of  any  room  in  yonr  boose  f  Do  yon  want  the  most 
easy  and  luxurious  bed  attainable  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  f  Do  yon  wish  to  save  room?  Then  purchase 
Crosby’s  Oabioet  Bed.  This  beautiful  combination  excels 
anything  ever  seen.  In  proportion  so  perfect  and  comely 
as  not  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  splendidly  tarnished  parlor, 
otBee,  or  dining-room.  For  further  information,  address 
(with  stamp)  CROSBY  CABINET  BED  CO., 
ITl  Canal  Street,  New  York- _ 


BOUND  AND  WHITE 

BT  CSIItO 

CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


All  sold  nnder  Standing  and  Unconditional 
Onarantees,  and  luve  given  an  nnauimity  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  UNPRECEDENTED  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
CULINARY  INVENTIONS !  Thus  settliug  beyond  the 
possibility  of  question  its  unrivalled  merits.  It  is  not 
only 

'GUARANTEED, 

tu  fulfil  each  and  every  claim  above  set  f<stb,  but  to  any 
not  satisfied  after  trial, 


Upholstery  Goods, 

Window  Shades,  Cnxtain  Materials,  etc. 

EDW.  W.  PEAR  A  CO., 

3§7  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

8300,080  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prises  cashed  and  informatiOB  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Oovemment  Bonds,  Ac, 

TAYXOB  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

_ _ _ No.  I#  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  MONET  WIDE  BE  REFUNDED 
WITH  CHARGES  BOTH  WAYS. 

Dealers  throughout  the  city  aod  country  are  invited  to 
order  on  these  terms,  and  families  to  test  it  for  themselves, 
with  the  certainty  of  its  casting  them  nothing  if  not  as 
represented. 


W.  E.  HAYDEN, 

TIACBEK  or 

IGUlTAR, 

120  Tremont  8t.,  Boston. 
Bend  for  circular. 


ODONTO— A  reliable  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  the  teeth. 
CHOATE,  under  the  Revere 
House,  Boston.,  _ 


CJHOAIEIS 


Portability  cumbiiie.1  with 


Retail  Price,  only  $2! 

Liberal  Disconnt  to  the  Trade. 


M  great  power  in  FIELD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  IOURIST8’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-donr  day  and 
night  double  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
fight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes. 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  BEMMONB,  Occ- 
usTs’  Orncmi,  <fe7  Broadway,  New  York. _ 


BEST  STORY  PAPER  in  the 
X'mvsiisi.  Bold  everywhere. 
I  6  cents.  S3  a  year.  A  S5 
|nrisc  to  every  subscriber. 
'Send  two  stamps  for  speci- 


Celebrated 


Now  for  sale  in  Boston  by  the  house  below  named  in 
half-dosen  and  dozen  packages,  who  will  be  responsible, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  above  guarantees,  for  sU  Broilers 
sold  by  tliem. 


mens.  Boston,  M.ass. 


SoH  by  aU  dealers  throughout  the  world. 
Every  Packet  bean  the  Fao-Blmllc  of  bis  Blgnature. 


T^AITTED. 

5  000  EADIES  AND  OENTEEMEN 

7  ”  to  sell  the  New  Edition  of  Captain 

Olazieb’s  Book,  “The  Captarw,  Prison  Pen, 
and  Escape.”  Sold  by  Agents  only.  Host  liberal 
terms  offered.  Address  R.  H.  FERQUSON  A  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City, 
w  T ANTED 


CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 


33  CENTS. 

On  receipt  of  price  will  forward,  by  return  mail,  remr- 
PAW,  to  any  part  of  the  United  S^es,  a  complete  paper 
pattern  of  any  article  in  a  Lady’s  Wardrobe,  including 
Night-Dresses,  Draw^  Chemise,  Cloaks,  Suits,  Over- 
Dresses,  Ac.  By  Kndiog  bust  measure  each  of  the  shove 
articles  are  warranted  to  fit  perfectly,  and  are  of  the  latest 
styles.  Address  Mas.  E  T.  PArriBSOM,  Box  2165,  Boston. 


_  _  AGENTS.  (30  per  dav)  to 

■  ■  sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWiNO 

■  ■  MACHINE.  Has  the  nndsr-feed,  makes  the 

■  ■  “  ”  (uLike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fnllp 

■  ll  Uetnssd.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 

■  ■  Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON, 

■  ■  CLARK,  A  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

■  ■  Chicago,  HI.,  or  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

1 0’OeVROK  tab  I7e~ PU  iJMfOIVTf 
lOCD  aby  baeham.  Io/U 

Oldest  and  best  remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Oet  genuine 


MAECFAOrnUB’B  Wabeboubb, 


FOR  SALE  AT  RETAIL  BY 


91  JOHN  STREET,  NSW  YORK. 


GARDIVER  CHILSOIV 
99  k  101  Blackstone  St. 


OENT8  WANTED  — 833.6  a  Month 
L  the  AJt^RlCAN  KNITTING  M.ICHINE 
,,  BOST^,  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


JOSEPH  OIEEOTT  *  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sol*  Agent. 


704 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READINO.  [October  29,  IStO. 


The  Mam  &  HinLi  Cabinet  Organs. 

NEW  STYLES  IN  RESONANT  CASES.  • 

[Patented  June  21  and  August  23,  1870.] 

Important  Improvements . Reduced  Prices. 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  announce,  this  season,  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS,  for  which  Patents 
have  been  granted  them,  and  a  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES  on  several  leading  styles. 

Having  just  completed  ANOTHER  LARGE  NEW  FACTORY,  they  hope  hereafter  to  supply  orders  promptly. 

A  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  reduced  prices  and  full  information  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  sending  his 
address  to  THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 


154  Tremont  Street,  Boston;  or,  596  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

I'titUwd  ai  UlC  rnlvv.vily  t  I.’  .  i  ^  t  ^  !■  I  \  Cu.,  f'>r  liwliU,  Otguod,  St  Cu. 

■'  J 


